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BICBRATGRA,. 
OLD LETTERS. 
Old letters! oh then spare them—they are priceless for their age! 
1 love—oh how I love to see each yellow time-stained page ! 


They tell of joys that are no more, of hopes that long have fled ; 
Old letters! oh then spare them—they are sacred to the dead! 





They tell of times, of happy times in years long, long gone by, 
Of dear ones who have veased to live but in the memory ; 

They picture many a bright, bright scene, in sueny days of yore, 
Old letters! oh then spare them, for they are a priceless siore! 


Old am I too, and gray-haired now—deserted and alone, 

And all of those I once could cail my friends, alas! are gone; 
Yet oft at midnight’s stilly hour, in solitwte’s retreat, 

With each one in his silent tomb, I hold communion sweet. 


Old letters! here is one—the hand of youth is on its face; 
Ah! that was trom a brother young in some far foreign place: 
A sailor boy, beloved by all, frank, open-hearted, brave— 
Cold, cold and lonesome is his rest beneath the Atlantic wave, 


Another, stained with dark red spots, as clasped by bloody hands, 
Was found beneath a father’s corse on dread Corunna’s sands: 
A stranger hand with kindly care conveyed the relic dear. 

Old letiers! ye are priceless! ye have cost a widow’s tear! 


Another—know I not that hand? Oh! she was dright and fair ; 
Too pure, too gentle and too good, for angels long to spare 

Her to this earth of griefand wo: well Death thou might’st be vain; 
Thou hast not such another flower in all thy dark domain. 


Oh! ye are now the only links that bind us to the past ; 
Sweet, sweet memorials of the days too happy far to last; 
The tear-drop fills again the eye whence tears had almost fled. 
Old letters ! ye are precious! ye are sacred to the dead! 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
(Continued from Albion of last week.) 


The King’sresentment was now at the height. The present evil seemed to 
him more intolerable than any other, Even the junta of Whig grandees 
could nottreat him worse than he had been treated by his present ministers,— 
In his distress he poured out his whole heart to his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland. ‘The duke was not a man to be loved ; but he was eminently aman 
to be trusted. He badan intrepid temper, a strong understanding and a high 
sense of honour andduty. As a general, he belonged to a remarkable class of 
caplains—captains, we mean, whose fate it has been to lose almost all the 
battles which they have fought, and yet tobe reputed stout and skilful soldiers 
Such captains were Coligni and Wiliiam the Third. We might, perhaps, 
add Marshal Soult to the list. ‘The bravery of the Duke of Cumberland was 
such as distinguished him even ainong the princes of his brave house. The 
indifference with which he rude about amidst musket-balls and cannon-balls 
was not the highest proof of his fortitude. Hopeless maladies, horrible 
surgical operations, far from unmanning him, did not even liscompose 
him. With courage, he had the virtues which are akin to courage.— 
He spoke the truth, was open in enmity and friendship, and upright in 
all his dealings. But his nature was hard; and what seemed to him 
justice was rarely tempered with mercy. He was, therefore, during many 
years one of the most unpopular mea in England. The severity with which 
the had reated the rebels afier the battle of Culloden, had gained for him the 
name of butcher His altempts to introduce into the army cf England then 
in a most relaxed state, the rigorous discipline of Potsdam, had excited still 
stronger di gust. Nothing was too bad to be believed of him, Many honest 
people were so absurd as to fancy that, if he were lett regent during the mino- 
rity of his nephews, there would be anoth2r smothering in the Tower, ‘These 
feelings, however, had passed away. The Duke had been living, during 
some years, in retiremert. The English, full of animosity against the Scots, 
now blamed his royal highness only for having lett so many Camerons and 
Macphersons to be made gaugers and custom-house officers, He was, there- 
fore, at present, afavourite with his countrymen, and especially with the in- 
habitants of London. 

He had little reason to love the King, and had shown clearly, though not 
obstrusively, his dislike ot the system which, had lately been pursued. But 
he had high and almost romantic notions of the duty which as a prince of the 
blood, he owed to the head of his house. He deiermined to extricate his ne- 
phew frum bondage, and to effect a reconciliation between the Whig party 
and the throne, on terms honourable to both. 

{n this mind he set off for Hayes and was admitted to Pitt’s sick-room.— 
For Pitt would not leave his chamber, and would not commanicate with any 
messenger of inferior dignity.Ana now began a long series of errors onthe part 
of the illustrious statesman, errors which involved his country in difficulties 
and distresses more serious even than those trom which his genius had former- 
ly rescued her. His language was haughty, unreasonable, almost unintelligi- 
tle. The only thing which could be discerned through a cloud of vague and 
not very gracious phrases was, that he would not at that moment take office, 
The trath, we believe, was this. Lord Temple, who was Pitt's evil genius, 
had just formed a new scheme of politics. Hatred of Bute and of the Prin- 
cess had, it should seem, taken entire possession of Temple’s soul. He had 
quarreiled with his brother George, because George had been connected with 
Bate and the Princess. Now that George appeared to be the enemy of Bute 
and the princess, Temple was eager to bring about a general family reconcil- 
jation. The three brothers,as Temple, Grenville, and Pitt, were popularly 
called, might make a ministry, without leaning for aid either on Bute or on 
the Whig connection. With such views Temple used all his influence to 
dissuade Pitt {rom acceding to the propositions of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Pitt was not convinced. But Teinple had an influence over him such as no 
other person had ever possessed. They were very old friends, very near re- 
lations. If Piti’s talents and fame bad been aseful to Temple, Temple’s 
purse had formerly, in times of great need, been useful to Pitt. They had 
never been parted in politics. Twice they had come into the cabinet toge- 
ther; twice they had left tugether. Pitt could not bear tw think of taking of- 
fice without his chief ally. Yet he felt that he was throwing away a grat op- 
portunity of serving his country. The obscure and unconciliatory style of 
the answers which he returned tothe overtures of the Dake of Cumberland, 
may be ascribed to the embarrassment and vexation of a mind not at peace 
with itself. It is said that he mournfully exclaimed to Temple, 

‘ Extinxi te meque, soror, populumque, patresque 
Sidonios, urbemque tuam,’ 
The prediction was but too just. % 

Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke of Cumberland advised the King to 
submit to necessity, an‘ to keep Grenville and the Bedfords. 1t was, indeed, 
not a time at which offices could safely be left vacant. The unset led state 
of the government had produce.! a general reiaxation through all the depart- 
ments of the public service. Meetings, which at another time would have 
been harmless, now turned to riots, and rapidly rose almost to the dignity of 








rebellions. ‘The Houses of Parliament were blockaded by the Spitaltields- 
Weavers, Bedlord House was assailed on all sides by a furious rabble, and 
was strongly garrisoned with horse and foot. Some peop'e attributed these 
disturbances to the friends ot Bute, and some to the friends of Wilkes, But, 
whatever might be the cause, the effect was general insecurity. Under such 
circumstances the King had no choice. With bitter teelings of mortification, 
he informed the ministers that he meant to retain them, 

They answered by demanding trom him a promise on his royal word never 


| more to consult Lord Bute. Tse promise was given, They then demanded 


something more. Lord Bute’s brother, Mr. Mackenzie, helda lucrative office 
in Scotland, Mr. Mackenzie must be dismissed. The King replied that the 
office had been given under very peculiar circumstances, and that he had pro 
mised never to take it away while he lived. Grenville was obstinate, and 
the King, with a very bad grace, yielded. 

The session of Parliament was over. The triumph of the ministers was 
complete. The King was almost as mucha prisoner as Charles the First had 
been, when in the Isle of Wight. Such were the fraits of the policy which, 
only a few months before, was represented as having forever secured the throne 
against the dictation of insolent subjects. 

His Majesty’s natura! resentment showe |itself in every lock and word. In 
his extremity, he looked wisttully towards taat Whig connection, once the ob- 
ject of his dread and hatred. Tie Duke of Devonshire, who had been treated 
with such unjustifiable harshness, had lately died, and had been succeeded by 
his son, who was stilla boy. Tne King condescended to express his regret 
for what had passed, and to invite the young Duke to court. The noble youth 
came, attended by his uncles, and was received with marked graciousness. 

This and many other symptoms of the same kind irritated the ministers. 
They had still in store for their sovereign an insuit which would have pro-~ 
voked his grandtather to kick them out of theroom. Grenville and Bedford 
demanded an audience of him, and read him aremonstrance of many pages, 
which they had drawn up with great care. His Majesty was accused of break~ 
ing his word, and of treating bis advisers with gross unfairness, The Prin~ 
cess was mentioned in language by no means eulogistic. Hints were thrown 
outthat Bute’s head was in danger. ‘The King was plainly told that he mnst 
not continue to show, as he had done, that he disliked the situation in which 
he was placed; that he must frown upon the neg that he must carry it 
fair towards his ministers in public. He several times interrupted the reading, 
by declaring that he had ceased to hold any communication with Bute. But 
the tninisters, disregarding his denial, went on; and the King listened in si- 
lence, almost choked by rage. Whenthey ceased to read, he merely made a 
gesture, expressive of his wish to be left alone. He afterwards owned that he 
thought he should have gone into a fit. 

Driven to despair, he again had recourse to the Duke of Cumberland; and 
the Duke of Cumberland again had recourse to Pitt. Pitt was really desir~ 
ous io undertake the direction of affairs, and owned, with many dutiful ex~ 
pressions, that the terms offered by the King were all that any subject could 
desire. But Temple was impracticable; and Pitt, with great regrei, declared 
that he could not, without the coneurrence of his brother-in-law, underiake 
the administiation. 

The Duke now saw only one way ot delivering his nephew. An adminis- 
tration must be formed of the Whigs in oppusition, without Pit’s help. ‘The 
difficulties seemed almest insuperable. Death and desertion had grievously 
thinned the ranks of the party lately supreme in the state. Those among 
whom the Duke’s choice lay might be divided into two classes, men too old 
for important offices, and men who had never been in any important office 
before. The cabinet musi be composed of broken invalids or ot raw recruits, 

This was an evil, yet not an unmixed evil. If the new Whig statesmen 
had litle experience in business and debate, they were, on the other hand, 
pure (rom the taint of that political immorality which had deeply infected their 
predecessors, 

Long prosperity had corrupted that great party which had expelled the 
Stuarts, limited the prerogatives of the Crown, and curbed the intclerance ot 
the Hierarchy. Adversity had already produced a salutary effect. On the 
day of the accession of George the Third, the ascendency of the Whig party 
terminated ; and on that day the purification of the Whig party began. The 
rising chiefs of that party were men of a very different sort from Sandys and 
Winnington, trom Sir William Younge and Henry Fox. They were men 
worthy to have charged by the side ot Hampden at Chalgrove, or to have ex- 
changed the last embrace with Russell onthe scadold in Linculn’s Inn Fields, 
They carried into polities the same high principles ot virtue which regulated 
their private dealings, nor would they stoop to promote_even the noblest and 
most salutary ends by means which honour and probitytondemn, Such men 
were Lord John Cavendish, Sir George Savile, and others whom we hold in 
honour as the second founders of the Whig party, as the restorers of its pristine 
health and energy after halt a century of degeneracy. 

The chiet of this respectable band was the Marquis of Rockingham, a 
man of splendid fortune, excellent sense, and stainless character. He was 
indeed nervous to such a degree, that, to the very close of his lite, he never 
rose without great reluctance and embarrassment to address the House ot 
Lords. But, though not a great orator, he had in a high degree some of the 
qualities of astatesman. He chose his friends well; and he had in an ex 
traordinary degree, the art of attaching them to him by ties of the most hun- 
ourable kind. The cheerful fidelity with which they adhered to him througk 
maby years of almost hopeless opposition, was less admirable than the dis- 
interestedness and delicacy which they showed when he rose to power. 

We are inclined to think that the use and the abuse of party cannot be 
better illustrated than by a parallel between two powerful connections of that 
time, the Rockinghams and the Bedfords. The Rockingham party was, in 
our view, exactly what a party should be. It consisted of men bound to- 
gether by common opinions, by common public objects, by mutual esteem 
That they desire to obtain, by honest and constitutional means, the direction 
of affairs, they openly avowed. Bat, though often invited to accept the hon- 
ours and emoluments of office, they steadily refused to du so on any condi 
tions inconsistent with their principles. The Bedford party, as a party, had, 
as far as we cau discover, no principle whatever. Rigby and Sandwich 
wanted public money, and thought they should fetch a higher price joint 
than singly. They therefore acted in concert, and prevailed on a muc 
more important and a much better man than themselves to act with them 

It was to Rockingham that the Duke of Cumberland now had recourse, 
The Marquis consented to take the treasury. Newcastle, so long the recog- 
nised chiet of the Whigs, could not well be excluded from the ministry. He 
was appointed keeper of the privy seal. A very honest clear headed country 
gentleman, ofthe name of Dowdeswell, became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Gieneral Conway, who had served under the Duke of Cumberland, and was 
strongly attached to his royal highness, was made Secretary of State, with 
the lead in the House of Commons, A great Whig nobleman, in the prime 
of manhood, from whom much was at that time expected, Augustus Duke 
of Grafion, was the other Secretary. 


The oldest mar. living could remember no government so weak in orato- 
rieal talents and in oilicial experience. The general opinion was, that the 
ministers might hold cilice (uring the recess, but that the first day of debate in 
Parliament would be the last day of their power. Charles Townshend was 
asked what he thought of the new administration. ‘It is,’ said he, ‘ mete lute- 
string: pretty sammer wear. It will never do tor the winter.’ 

At this conjunciure Lord Rockingham had the wisdom to discern the value, 
and secare the aid, of an ally, w10, to eloquence surpassing the eloquence 


of Pitt, and to industry which shamed the indusiry of Grenville, united an 
amplitude of comprehension > which neither Pitt nor Grenville could lay 
claim. 
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A young Irivhinan had, some time before, come over to push his fortune 
in London. He uad written much for the booksellers ; but he was best known 
by a lille treatise, in which the style and reasoning of Bolingbroke were 
mimicked with exquisite skill, oa by a theory, of more ingenuity than 
soundness, touching the pleasures which we receive from the objects of taste. 
He had also attained a high reputation as a talker, and was regarded by the 
men of letters who supped together at the Turk’s Head, as ihe only match in 
conversation for Dr. Johnson. He now beeame private secretary to Lord 
Rockingham, and was brought into Parliament by his patron’s influence. 
These arrangements, indeed, were not made without some difficulty. The 
Duke of Newcastle, who was always meddliog and chattering, adjured the 
first lord of the treasury to be on his guard against ihis adventurer, whose real 
name was O' bourke, and whom his Grace knew to be a wild [rishman, a 
Jacobite, a Papist,a concealed Jesuit. Lord Rockingham treated the calumny 
as it deserved; and the Whig party was strengthened and adorned by the 
accession of Edmund Burke, 

The party, indeed, stood in need of accessions ; for it sustained about this 
time an almost irreparable loss. ‘The Duke of Cumberland had formed the 
government, and was its main support. His exalted rank and great name in 
some degree balanced the fame of Pitt. As mediator between the Whigs and 
the court, he held a place which no other person could fill. The strength of 
his character supplied that which was the chief defect of the new mit istry. 
Conway, in particular, who, with excellent intentions and respectable talents, 
was the most dependant and irresolute of human beings, drew from the coun- 
sels of that masculine mind a determination not his own. Before the meeting 
o! Parliament the Duke suddenly died. His death was generally regarded as 
the signal of great troubles, and on this account, as well as from respect for his 
personal qualities, was greatly lamented. It was remarked that the mourn- 
ing in London was the most general ever known, and was both deeper and lon- 
ger than the Gazette had prescribed. 

In the mean time, every mail from America brought alarming tidings. The 
crop which Grenville had sown, his successors had now to reap. The colo~ 
nies were in a state bordering on rebellion. The stamps were burned. The 
revenue officers were tarred and fea‘hered. All traffic between the discon. 
tented provinces and the mother country was interrupted. The Exchange o 
London Was in dismay. Half the firms of Bristol and Liverpoo! were threat- 
ened with bankruptcy. In Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, it was said that three 
artisans out of every ten had been turned adrift. Civil war seemed to be at 
hand; and it could not be doubted, that, if once the Britich nation were divid- 
ed against itself, France and Spain would soon take part in the quarrel, 

Three cources were open to tie ministers. The first act was to enforce the 
Stamp Actby the sword. This was the course on which the King, and Gren- 
ville, whom the King hated beyond all living men, were alike bent. The na- 
tures of both were arbitrary and stubborn. They resembled each othor so much 
that they could never be friends; but they resembled each other also so much, 
that they saw almost al] important practical questions in the same point of view. 
Neither of them would bear to be governed by the other, but they perfectly 
agreed as tu the best way of governing the people. 

Another course was that which Pitt recommended. He held that the British 
Parliament was uot constitutionally competent to pass a law for taxing the coe 
lonies. He therefore considered the Stamp Act as a nullity, as a document of 
no more validity than Charles’s writ of ship-money, or James’s proclamation 
dispensing with the penal laws. This doctrine seems to us, we must own, to 
be altogether untenable. A 

Between these extreme courses lay a third way. The opinion of the most 
judicious and temperate statesmen of those times was, that the British consti- 
tution had set no limit whatever to the legislative power of the British King, 
Lords, and Commons, over the whole Bnti-h Empire. Parliament, they held, 
was legully competent to tax America, as Parliament was legally competent to 
commit any other act of folly or wickedness, to coi fiscate the property of all 
the merchants in Lombard Street, or to attaint any man in the kingdom of high 
treason, without examining witnesses against him, or hearing him in his own 
defence. The most atrocious act of confiscation or of attainder is just as vaiid 
an act asthe Toleration Act or the Habeas Corpus Act. But trom acts of 
confiscation and acts of attainder, lawgivers are bound, by every obligation of 
morality, systematically to refrain In thesame manner ought the British le- 
gislatore to refrain ‘rom taxing the American colonies. The Stamp Act was 
indefensible, not because it was beyond the constitutional competence of Par- 
lament, but because it was unjust and impolitic, sterile of revenue, and fertile 
of discontents. These sound doctrines were adopted by Lord Rockingham and 
his colleagues, and were, during a long course of years, inculcated by Barke, 
in oratious, some of which wiil last as long as the English language. 


The winter came ; the Parliament met ; and the s ate of the colonies instant- 
ly became the subject of fierce contention. Pitt, whose health had been some- 
what restured by the waters of Bath, reappeared in the House of Commons, and 
with ardent and pathetic eloquence, not only condemned the Stamp Act, but 
applauded the resistance of Massachusetts and Virginia; and vehemently 
maintained. in defiance, we must say,'of all reason and all authority, that, accor- 
ding to the British consticution, the supreme legislative power does not include 
the pywerto tax. The language of Grenville, oa the other hand, was suchas 
Strafford might have used at the council-table of Charles the First, when news 
came of the resistance to the liturgy at Edinburgh. ‘The colonists were trai. 
tors ; those who excused them were little better Frigates, mortars, bayon- 
ets, sabres, were the proper remedies for such distempers. 

The ministers occupied an intermediate position; they proposed to declare 
that the legislative authority of the British Parliament over the whole Empire 
was in all cases supreme; and they proposed, at the same time, to repeal the 
Siamp Act. To the tormer measure Pitt objected; but it was carried with 
scarcely a dissentient voice. The repeal of the Stamp Act Pi't strongly sup- 
ported; but against the government was arrayed a tormidable assemblage of 
owe Grenville and the Bedfi rds were furious, Temple, who had now 
allied himself closely with his brother, and separated himself from Pitt, was 
no despicable enemy. This, however, was not the worst. The ministry was 
without its natural strength. It hadto struggle, notonly against its avowed 
enemies, but against the insidious hostility of the King, and of a set of per- 
sons who, about thistime, began to be designated as the King’s triends. 

The character of this faction has been drawn by Burke with even more 
than his usual force and vivacity. Those who know how strongly, through his 
whole lile, his judgment was biassed by his passions, may ovt ucnaturally 
suspect that he has left us rather a caricature than a likeness; and yet there 
is scarcely, in the whole portrait, a single touch of which the fidelity is not 
proved by facts of unquestionable authenticity. 

The public generally regarded the King’s friends as a body of which Bute 
was the directing soul. It was to no purpose that :ie Earl professed to have 
done with politics, that he absented himself year afier year from the levee and 
the drawing-room, that he went to the north, thar he went to Rome. The no- 


tion, that, in some inexpiicable manner, he dictated all the measures of the 
court, was fixed in the minds, not only of the multitude, but of some who had 
gvod opportunities of obtaining iaformation, and who ought to have been su- 
perior to vulgar prejadices, Our own belief ts that these suspicions were 
unfounded, and that he ceased io have any communication withthe King on 
political matters some time before the dismissa. of Ge rge Grenville. The 
supposition of Bute’s influence is, indeed, by no means necessary to explain 


the phencmena, The King, in 1765, wasno longer the ignorant and tnexpe- 
rienced boy who had, in 1760, been managed by his mother and his groom of 








the stole, He had, during several years, observed the struggles of parties, and 
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conferred daily on high questions of state with able and experienced politici- 
ans. His way of lite had deveioped his undersianding and character. He 
‘was now no longer a puppet, but had very decided opinions both of men and 
things. Nothing could be more natural than that he should nave high notions 
of his own prerogatives, should be impatient of opposition and should wish 
all public men to be detached from each other and dependent on himself 
alone; nor could any thing be more natural than that, in the state in which 
the political world then was, he should find instraments fit for his purposes. 

Thus sprang into existence and into noie a reptile species of politicians 
never beture and never since known in our country. These men disclaimed 
all political ties, except those which bound them to the throne. They weie 
willing to coalesce with any party, to abandon any party, to undermine any 
party, to assault any party, ata moment's notice. ‘i’o them, ali administra- 
tions and all oppusitions were the same. They regarded Bute, Grenville, 
Rockingham, Pitt, without one sentiment either of predilection or of aversion. 
They were the King’s friends. It is to be observed that this friendship implied 
no personal intimacy, These people had never lived with their master, as 
Dodington at one time lived with his father, or as Sheridan afterwards lived 
with his son. They never hunted with him in the morning, or played cards 
with him in the evening; never shared his mutton or walked with him among 
his turnips. Only one or two of them ever saw his face, except on public 
days. The whole band, however, always had early and accurate information 
as to his personal inclinations. None of these people were high in the ad- 
ministration. ‘They were generally to be found in p aces of much emolument, 
little labour, and no responsibility ; and these places they continued to occupy 
securely while the cabinet wassix or seven times reconsiructed. Their pecu 
liar business was noi to support the ministry against the opposition, but to 
support the King against the ministry. Whenever his Majesty was induced 
tc give a reluciant assent to the in.roduction of some bill which his constitu- 
tional advisers regarded as necessary, his friends in the House of Commons 
were sure to speak against it, to vote against it, to throw in its way every ob- 
struction compatid.¢c with the forms of Parliament. If his Majesty found it 
necessary to admit into his closet a Secretary of State or a First Lord of the 
Treasury whom he disliked, his friends were sure to miss no opportunity of 
thwarting and humbling the obnoxious minister, {n return for these services, 
the King covered thein with his protection. Jt was to no purpose that his re- 
sponsible servants complained to him that they were daily betrayed and im- 
peded by men who were eating the bread of the government. He sometimes 
Vistified the offenders, sometimes excused them, sometimes owned that they 
were tu blame, but said that he must take time to consider whether he could 

art with them. He never would turn them out; and, while every thing else 
an the state was constantly changing, these sycophants seemed to havea lile- 
estate in their offices. 


It was well known to the King’s friends, that though his Majesty had con- 
sented to the repeal of the Stamp Act, he had consented with a very bad grace, 
and that though he had eagerly welcomed the Whigs, when, in his extreme 
need ani at his earnest entreaty, they had undertaken to free him from an 
insupportable yoke, he had by no means got over his early prejudices against 
his deliverers, ‘The ministers soon found that, while they were encountered 
in front by the whole force of a stroag opposition, their rear was assailed by 
a large body of those whom they had regarded as auxiliaries, 


Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and his adherents went on resolutely with 
the bill for repealing the Stamp Act. They had on their side all the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the realm. In the debates the government 
was powerfully supported. Two great orators and statesmen, belonging to 
two different generations, repeatediy put forth all their powers in detence of 
the bill. ‘The House of Commons heard Pitt for the last time, and Burke for 
the first time, and was in doubt to which of them the palm ot eloquence should 
be assigned. 1t was indeed asplendid sunset and a splendid dawn. 

For atime the event seemed doubttul. Inseveral divisions the ministers 
were hard pressed. On one occasion, not less than twelve of the King’s 
friends, all men in office, voted against the government. It was to no pur- 

se that Lord Rockingham remonstrated with the King. His Majesty con 

essed that there was ground for complaint, but hoped that gentle nieans would 
bring the mutineersto a better mind. If they persisted iu their misconduct, 
he would dismiss them. 

At length the decisive day arrived. The gallery, the lobby, the Court of 
Requests, the staircases, were crowded with merchants Irom all the great 
ports ofthe island. The debate Jasted till long atter midnight. On the di. 
vision, the ministers had a great majority. The dread of civil war, and the 
outcry of ail the trading towns of the kingdom, had been too strong tor the 
combined strength of the court and the opposition. 

It was in the firs: dim twilight of a February morning that the doors were 
thrown open, and that the chiefs of the hostile parties showed themselves to 
the multitude. Conway was received with loud applause. But when Pitt 
appeared, alleyes were fixed on him alone. All hats were in the air. Loud 
and long hazzas accompanied hiin to his chair, and a train of admirers es- 
corted him all the way to his home. ‘Then came forth Grenville. As soon 
as he was recognised, a storm of hisses and curses broke forth. He turned 
fiercely on the crowd, and caught one man bythe throat. ‘The bystanders 
were in great alarm. Ifa scufile began, none could say how it might end. 
Fortunately the person who had been collared only said, ‘ {f I may not hiss, 
* sir, I hope 1 may laugh,’ and laughed in Grenville’s face. 

The majority had ben so decisive, that all the opponents of the ministry, 
save one, were disposed to let the bill pass without any further contention, 
But solicitation and expostulation were thrown away on Grenville. His in- 
domitable spirit rose up stronger and stronger under the load of public hatred. 
He fought out the battle obstinately tothe end. On the last reading he had 
a sharp altercation with his brother-in-law, the last of their many sharp alter- 
cations. Pitt thundered in his lofiiest tone against the man who had wished 
to dip the ermine of a British King in the blood of a British people. Grenville 
replied with his wonted intrepidity and asperity. ‘ It the tax,’ he said‘ were 
still to be laidon, | would lay iton. Forthe evils which it may produce my 
accuser is answerable, His profusion made it necessary. His declarations 
against the constitutional powers of King, Lords, and Commans, have made 
it doubly necessary. Ido notenvy him the huzza. I glory in the hiss. If 
it were to be done again, I would do it.’ 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was the chiet measure of Lord Rockingham’s 
government. But that government is entitled to the praise of having put a 
stop to \wo oppressive practices, which, in Wilkes’s case, had attracted the no- 
tice and excited the just indignation of the public. The House of Commons 
was induced by the ministers to pass a resolution, condemning the use of gen- 
eral warrants, and another resolution, coniemning the seizure of papers in 
cases of libel. ; 

It must be added, to the lasting honour of Lord Rockingham, that his ad- 
ministration was the first which, during a long course of years, had the cour- 
age and the virte to refrain from bribing members of Parliament. His 
enemies accused him and his friends of weakness, of haughtiness, of party 
spirit ; but calumny itself never dared to couple his name with corruption. 

Unhappily his government, though one of the best that kas ever existed in 
our country, was also one of the weakest. The King’s friends assailed and 
obstructed the ministers at every turn. To appealto the King was only to 
draw forth new promises and new evasions. His Majesty was sure that there 
must be some misunderstanding. Lord Rockingham had better speak to the 

gentlemen, They should be cismissed on the next fault. The next fault 
was s00n committed, and his Majesty still continued to shuffle. [t was too 
bad. It was quite abominable ; but it mattered less as the prorogation was 
athand. He would give the delinquents one more chance. If they did 
not alter their conduct next session, he should not have one word to say fur them. 
He had already resolved that, long before the commencement of the next ses- 
sion, Lord Rockingham should cease to be minister. 
Tobe Continued. 








FOUR YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 
(Continued from the Albionof Nov. 16.) 

In the early part of October we were ordered down from our encampment, 
to co-operate with the Spaniards in the attack upon the La Knuze mvuntain. 
Here we were principally lookers on ; for, except some skirmishing in the 
village of Saare, brought on more by the overflowing bravery of a company 
of the 6th Regt, and which cost it its Captain and several men killed, and a 
Staff Officer badly wounded, except this, 1 say, we had little to do. It was 
an interesting sight, for the fight lasted twodays. The French, asa matter of 
course, fought well, andthe Spaniards, consequently, gained ground but slow- 
ly, although they bravely kept it; and, encouraged by the sight ot the British 

ivisions there to support them, they drew round the mountain, and gradually 
drove the French to @ rocky eminence on its summit. Here they gallantly 
maintained themselves for some time, but were, I believe, at last obliged to 
surrender. The Light Division on our let were smartly engaged in this 
affair, and behaved with their usual intrepidity. After this we returned to 
our old encampment, and, as autumn soon began to change the colour of the 
leaves, and the blast to blow more chilly, our canvass houses were but sorry 
protections against the weather. € had now recourse to all sorts of inven- 
tions tu keep us warm, digging holes in the ground, in our tents, and filling 
them with hot ashes, we thus contrived to warm our feet: but when heavy 
and constant = came pouring a itdid att ‘ 
our canvass walls were soon converted into drizzjin iv- 
ering in cloaks we tried to keep ourselves dry wll Sew oe 


it was time to lie down for | waving in the breeze, the most enthusiastic cheering from the crews of the 


the night between our blankets, and on our heathy beds se 
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pitched, and which creaked and bent to the roaring of the storm, would come 
down upon it and crush us to death. 

Here we remained, ardently longing for any change that might take us imo 
the valleys beneath, until the 8th of November, waen we received orders to 
hold ourselves in readiness to descend and attack next morning the fortified 
position of the French on the lower range, That evening we all assembled 
in higa glee at the approaching fight. Laugh and song went merrily round 
whilst some taiked of the chances of the coming fight, and perhaps a cloud 
might pass over our minds at the thought that ere to-morrow, at the same hour, 
some of the merry party might be silenced for ever Those, however, were 
but the feelings ef a few moments, and speedily chased away, as unworthy of 
a second consideration; and as yet | beheve, and firmly, too, in common with 
many a wiser head than my Own, thatthe mind has al umes some secret, 
and even to itseif unknown, means of diving into futurity, and that the bravest 
men have occasionally shown a lowness and depression of spiri's at such 
times only to be accounted for by a secret and prophetic feeling of approach- 
ing death. At that party two of the most galiant and dauntless amongst us 
were apparently silent and thoughtful, and the words that burst from the lips 
of one of them, when late that night an unexpected order arrived, in conse- 
quence of a fall of snow, to delay the attack till the 10th, ‘Thank God, I 
have another day to live,’—the expression, at that moment taken as a joke, 
was atierwards strongly impressed on my memory when the poor fellow that 
day was killed close to his friend; and I firmly believe that some secret 
preseatiment told him that his days were numbered, and that his hour was 
come, 

Attwo o’clock, then, in the Morning, we rose from our slumbers, and on 
opening the door of my tent | perceived the men falling ix. No bugles were 
sounding, and we quietly took ous places in the columa \ nich was preparing 
to descend, and leave what had been our mountain hom: ‘orso many months 
past. The night was starlight and serene, and gave prom: « of a gloriousday. 
in silence we touk the mountain-path, and fur more than an hour descended 
in darkness through a close wood, till we came to an cpening, where we 
were io halt until the day should break. It came at last; and as the first 
cannon boomed through the morning air, instantly fullowe: by another, we 
stood to our arms, and quickly moving out into the open space, the scene that 
presented itself was truly sublime and beautiful. Before us was the French 
positiun, the lower range of Pyrenees, with the village of Saare, immediately 
in our front, also occupied by the enemy. Behind us rose the high and splen- 
did mountains we had left, their lofiv peaks wreathed in clouds ; the sun was 
rising in glorious majesty, and rolling away the mists and vapour that hung 
over the valley in which we were, and giving io view, as far as the eye could 
reach, the columns of English and Portuguese troops pouring out of every 
defile. The sharp rattling of the skirmishers, as they began the fight, was 
now cracking alung the whole liae, mingled with the deep and heavy reports ; 
of cannon from the French inirenchments, and, rushing forward at a smart 
pace, we dashed at the redoubi that covered the village; but the French evac- 
uating it, we speedily cleared Saare, and began \o ascend the heights on which 
our toes were so strongly posted. We halted for a few moments, when an 
Aide-de Camp of Berestord’s galloped up with an order to deploy into line, 
and move forward as rapidly as possible. ‘This was obeyed ; and, pressing 
on, we soon came into close and deadly conflict with the French columns.— 
Thrice we were driven back by overpowering numbers; but we cheered them 
off at last, and when we gained the summil they were pouring down the hill 
on the other side, in full and rapid flight. The position on our right and lett 
had been gained, and we were victorious on all points, 


On this hiil we mourned the loss of many brave and fine fellows of the 
corps. The twotriends fell foremost in the fight, both shot through the head. 
A Captain was taken, merely from his own bravery, which would not let him 
run till too late. Ihave heard him say that when he turned to make a bolt 
at least fitiy Frenchmen were within five yards of him, and, ere their officer 
could prevent it, fired a whole volley at him. How he escaped death is 
miraculous, as several bullets passed through his clothes and cap. We now 
imagined that the day’s fighting was over; bu’ we soon moved forward, and 
abuut sunset perceived that the enemy still occupied the heights above the 
village of St, Pé, with the Nivelle river between us. We were immediately 
ordered to dislodge them, and dashing across the bridge, moved gallantly = 
the face of the hill, and were only brought up when on its summit, in a thie 
wood, by the very heaviest shower of musketry | ever was under—it was more 
like a storm of hail. We cheered, and tried to push on, but it would not do, 
they were in such force ; the rest of our brigade, however, coming up, headed 
by the gallant old 82d, in column, with fixed bayonets, soon helped us to break 
the ice, and on we rushed, driving them off this po-ition, and thus completing 
the operations of the day by its success in every point. 
A little ia advance of this ground we halted tor the night, and piling arms, 
wearied and tired out, we lay down to rest, shorn of cur numbers, but each 
congratulating himself on his own escape, and paying the tribute of a sincere 
and heartfelt sigh to the memory of our fallencomrades. That night we as- 
sembled round a good fire ; our baggage not coming up, our appetites failed 
not to tell us that we had fasted since the previous night. Two towls (from 
whence they came I know not) were soon stripped of their feathers, and inthe 
pot, and whilst we were all eagerly watching the cookery in rushed a luckless 
sheep amongst us. No questions were asked, his doom was speedily sealed, 
and in a few minutes the greater part of him was with the fowls on the fire. 
We were not fastidious, he came ot his own accord, and we were right glad 
to make his acquaintance, 
Next morning the Adjutant General, armed with lite and death, came to 
hang up all marauders, and passed close to ihe spot of our regale. ‘There 
were the sheepskin and feathers to tel] the damning tale; he, I rather think, 
guessed the defaulters, buthe only shook his head and passedon. He ordered 
the instant execution of a Brunswicker in our division, taken in the fact of a 
dreadtul outrage; and many summary examples were made that day, no doubt 
necessary for the maintenance ot that honourable and beautiful system ot 
discipline, 30 characteri-tic of our arms, respecting private property at all 
times, even in the bosom of the enemy’s country, and trying to spare its hor- 
rors as much as possible to the inoffensive civilian, whose misfortune it is, 
but whose fault it can never be, that his rulers are at war. The soldiery, who 
could not be expected to be either casuists or philosophers, and who made no 
distinction betweea Frenchmen, whether soldiers or civilians, thought it hard, 
—but the policy was noble, and worthy ofits great author, Wellington. 
Soon aiter this battle we went into the different villages, where we now 
hoped for the comfort of a few months’ rest under a root, and the delights of a 
fireside; for now we were completely tired of our canvass houses,—poor pro- 
tectors against the storms and rain of winter. Short, however, was our re- 
ose ; the days were gone by when armies held the field only in summer, and 
elt off campaigning when the tine weather was done, going into winter quar- 
ters as regularly as the Foot Guards now take their severe service of a year’s 
misery inthe Royal Barracks at Dublin. Napvleon had entirely changed 
these matters, and soldiers now kept the field despite of wind and rain, and 
we certainly then were soldiers in every sense of the word. Short was our 
sojourn in St. Pé, and early in December saw us again in the tented field. 
Our gallant foes, headed by that splendid feilow Marshal Soult, were ever on 
the alert, ready to dispute every inch of the sacred soil, In the battles of the 
Nive we were but slightly engaged, our division being generally in the reserve 
during those affairs. Bravely and skilfully did Soult manceuvre through the 
whole period ot this fighting; but all his man@uvres were met and defeated 
by the still greater generalship of Welling'on, and of the bravery of :hat army 
it becomes not me, as one of them, to speak too much. Butl was now about 
to leave these busy scenes, and early in January [ was ordered to England, in 
charge of French prisoners, and landed, after a short and pleasant passage, at 
Plymouth,—not quite seventeen, afier tore than three years’ hari fighting, 
and active though delightiul service, in one of the finest countries in the 
world,, Campaigning is the breath ofthe soldier’s nostrils, It perhaps spoils 
him for any other kind of life; tor there is but one greater pleasure to the 
wandering vagatond, and that is the day and hour his foot, aller all his toils 
: and dangers, presses again the soil of dear, dear old England. 

Peace proclaimed, my regiment returned to England in the August of the 
same year, and was ordered into garrison at Portsmouth. We remained in 
idleness and inactivity, dreading reduction, and the consequent loss of our 
profession, until March, 1815, when there occurred an event utterly unexpect- 
ed by us all, joyfully rousing us from all our fears of hall-pay, bringing back 
to us again all the delights of service, novelty, hopes of promotion, and active 
employment, and flinging to the winds the frivolous and dissipated lite of a 
peace-soldier, only to be enjoyed by him who has never felt the delights of a 
war one, One morning in March I was seated, with two or three others, at 
breakiast, in the mess-rvom ; the Bugle-Major came in with the letters, and, 
as usual, laid the newspaper upoa the mess table. Some one opened it, and 
glanced his eyes carelessly and coldly for a few moments over its contents, 
when suddenly his countenance brightened up, and flinging the newspaper 
into the air like a madman, he shouied ont, ‘ Biorious news! Glorious news! 
Nap’s landed again in France. Hurrah!’ In an instant we were all wild; 
‘ Nay ’s in France again,’ spread like wildfire through the barracks,—the men 
turned out and cheered, nay, that day at mess, the moment the cloth was re- 
moved, the President rose and drank success to old Nap, With three times 
three,—our joy was unbounded, and few, I believe, that night went to bed 
sober. Next morning an order came to hold ourselves in readiness tor imme- 
diate embarkation and in less than a week we were marching down Point 


the shore full of solaiers, our band playing ‘God save the King,’ our colours 














death and danger abroad. But what cared we for these contingencies 1—we 
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were embarking for service ; battles, excitement, change, the very life’s breath 
of a soldier, were now to be exchanged tor the stagnant aad withering atmos- 
phere ol a garrison duty in peace, fatal alike to the morals of both soldier 
and ollicer, and destructive ot that generous feeling and enthusiasm so de- 
lighttul and so natural to the military character. We sailed tor the Downs, 
there remained at anchor two or three days, during a very heavy gale of 
d, whichvat length moderating permitted us to de re-embarked in sailing 
packets ; and Iremember, after a delighttu! sail of about fuuiteen hours, being 
awakened from a sound sleep by my servant, to tell me that it was time to 
dress for landing I jumped out of my berth, and rushing on deck found 
that we were alongside the quay at Ostend; the beils were chiming, the 
morning was beauiifu!, and all bore the cheerful and delightiul aspect of a 
large fureign seaport. There was not much to be seen, but everything was 
new to uS; we were ina foreign country, one in which we had never cam- 
paigned before; we were again beginning a campaign,— Wellington our 
—_— Could anything go wrong with him? We knew ¢hat to be impos 
sible. 


In the evening we were removed to large canal-barges,—started for Bruges. 
There we halted all the next day, and at night again pursuing our canal- 
voyage, reached Ghent, at that time the residence o1 the fugitive King of 
France and his tamily. In this ancient and beautilul city we remained two 
or three days ; thence marching to Brussels, we were halled fur a week, and 
there brigaded wiih the 14th and 23d Regts., and attached tu Lord Hili’s corps, 
and ordered into cantonments at Grammont, his Lordship’s head-quarters.—- 
Here we were quartered for some time previous to the battle of Waterloo, in 
most delighttul billets, and living amongst our friends the Fiemings on the 
best possible terms The town was filled with troops, with the whole of our 
cavalry in the neighbouring villages, so that it continually presented a most 
gay and lively scene, and our time passed pleasanuly enough. Ot our advance 
we knew nothing ; rumours were, indeed, afloat that it was to take place early 
it June,—but tor this we cared not, we enjoyed the present, and the future 
had vur full permission to take care of itselt. We knew that the campaign 
must open in summer. We were also pretty certain that there would be bat- 
tles, and of course with Wellingion that they would be victories, a few broken 
heads, more or less, a fight one day and a routed army to follow the next,— 
This in the Peninsula had ever been our routine of work; and we had no 
wish, nor did we see any cause why it should not be so again. Whilst at 
Grammont Lord Wellington reviewed the three regiments of the brigade, and 
as we again beheld our old eagle-eyed Chiet looking uncommonly well, we 
felt the proud distinction of having served under him in so many well fought 
fields, and were much gratifiea at hearing him remark, as he rode through 
our ranks, that ‘he well remembered the faces ot his old Peninsula friends.’ 
How few of them are now leti alive! Some, ’tis true, have been promoted, 
and are covered with well-earned honours; others moulder in the grave ; 
others, again, less fortunate, still creep on in subordinate ranks, overstepped 
and commanded, perhaps, by boys not then born. For such things there is, 
perhaps, no remedy ; still the veteran soldier cannot but feel and deeply lament, 
that honours and rank, like the wares in a tradesman’s shop, are, in the British 
army, tobe obtained by wealth alone, and that the English soldier, of perhaps 
a hundred battles, is the only one in Europe to whom his country still denies 
even the empty, yet flattering honour, of a bit of bronze, or an inch of riband, 
to deck the breast that was ever bared to the bullet or the siecl of that 
country’s foes. 

Atier this .eview, we remained quietly in cantonments, nothing worthy of 
much note «ccurring until a few cays before the bate of Waterloo, when I 
was roused {rom my slumbers early one morning by a loud knecking at my 
bed-room door, and a Serjeant entering to tell me that the brigade was to 
march in an hour—that the enemy were advancing. { jumped out of bed, 
and, hastily dressing myself, found in the street all the usual preparations 
going on for marching; bugles were sounding in every direction, mules and 
horses laden with baggage. Our preparations were speedily made, the brigade 
soon on its march, and bidding adieu to our kind friends the Belgians, with 
whom we had passed so many pleasant days, we quickly lett the sweet jitle 
town of Grammont behind us, Many were the tears shed by bright eyes that 
morning, and loud the regrets expressed at our departure by this good-hearted 
people. Some ol the fair damsels forsock all and followed the bugle. I re- 
member one sweet little girl, who, for love of a young soldier of the regiment, 
had left her parents, and, with a small bundle in her hand, trudged along all 
day by his side, but was overtaken towards evening by her father, an old and 
most respectavle-looking man, who, with al! the agony of the most dreadtul 
grief, allernately implored of his daughter not to forsake him, and besought 
the authority of the officers to order the soldier to let her return; whilst the 
girl, clinging round her lover’s neck, refused even to listen to his entreaties, 
and we were all truly grieved at the poor old fellow’s distress. At the moment 
he came up, the brigade was halied, and the struggle was beginning to be a 
terrible one for the father, when our commanding officer, an amiable and 
truly good man, interfered, and peremptorily ordered ihe youth to let her go, 
telling her at the sare time, in the kindest manner, that she couid not follow 
the troops, and, broken-hearted, and in a flood of tears, she returned to the path 
of duty, and was almost borne off in her father’s arms, who blessed the Colonel 
in the most emphatic manner, and left us with his weeping Helen. 

On arriving at Enghien, we halted tor a couple of hours, to rest and refresh 
the troops, at the end of which we were again pushed forward. ‘The evening 
was beautitul, the sun sinking to his western bed in all his summer glory, 
whilst the road, covered with infantry, cavalry, and artillery, contrasted 
strongly with the peaceful and quiet scenery around us, everywhere smiling 
wich ripening corn; the country dotted with pretty farms and lovely villages. 
The last of the column was just emerging trom the town, when the well- 
known and familiar sound of cannon, booming through the still air, once 
again saluted our cars, and, like old hunters, stirred all our martial spirit 
within us. Instinctively, as in former days, we qnicvkened our pace, whilst 
the loud deep reports still continuing to come in quick succession from the 
same quarter, tol: us, in language there was no mistaking, that our old friends 
the French were not far disiant; and the instantaneous change from the 
silence ot fatigue to the loud buzzing of a thousand voives, the hardly to-be- 
suppressed cheer, and the general animation visible on every countenance, 
showed that the sound was neither uncommon nor unwelcome to the old 
Peninsula soldiers. We marched all night, and halted at day-break outside 
Nivelies, where we saw some ofthe wouaded, and heard the first details of 
the batile of the 16th, After some hours’ rest, we began our shoit retreat to 
Waterloo, one of the most fatiguing and disagreeable days of the whole cam- 
paign, moving on a paved dusty road, crowded with troops, under a burning 
sun, clouds of dust, baggage, commissariat stores, all hurrying to the rear, 
and, to crown all, a brigade of Belgian cavalry trotted by us in a village, al- 
most treading on our toes, and receiving from the exasperated soldiers curses 
both loud and deep; these fine-looking gentlemen, spite of their martial ap- 
pearance, next day behaved in the most dastardly manner, ‘Towards evening 
smart rain and heavy thnonder cooled and refreshed us, and, as we took up our 
ground on the battle-field, well drenched, we saw, tor the first time this cam- 
paign, the enemy. The sunset clearing away for a short time the heavy 
clouds aad rain, showed us a few ot their columns, and some skirmishers of 
their advanced guard slightly engaged with our cavalry rear-guard, whilst 
the rest of our army quietly set'led down into their places for the night, which 
now began to darken and pour with heavy rain, mingled with peals of thunder 
and flashes of lightning, greatly to our discomfort and annoyance; we kindled 
fires as well as we could to cheer us tbrough the night of continued rain which 
poured upon us, thundering and lightening away, the usual precursors of all 
our greatest hattles ; and well were we pleased to see the morning dawn which 
ushered in the eventful day of Waterloo. 

For some hours we remained perfectly still, drying our arms and clothes 
as best we might, until about half past ten, when we received an order to ad- 
vance, and move down to the right of the position, halting about four hundred 
yard in rear of Elougomont; here the rising ground to our left and front 
prevented us from seeing the enemy; and in columns of regiments, the brig- 
ade remained for about a quarter of au hour insilent and eager anxiety, wait- 
ing the commencement of the action, At length ‘ pealed the thunder’ of a 
single cannon, as a battery of artillery vlose to us opened its fire on the advanc- 
ing columns of the French. ‘There goes the first gun of the greatest action 
that has been fought in Europe for the last fifty years,’ burst trom the lips of 
a young officer ; and hardly were the words out of his lips, when an aide-de- 
camp galloping up, ordered out some lizht troops to fire at the flanks of the 
French coming round the wood of Hougomont ; three companies were dashed 
forward in &@ moment, and the one I then belonged fo, headed by my gallant 
old Cap‘ain (one of the bravest soldiers I ever knew), was the leading one of 
the skirmishers. Owing tothe undulating nature of the ground , and the high 
standing corn, we did not come in contact with the enemy’s light troops cover- 
ing the advance of their columns until within about forty paces; then, open- 
ing our fire, and loudly cheering, we charged forwards, making them retire- 
beiore us, though they were supported by cavalry. We were now on a plain, 
but continued advancing, driving them on beyond the enclosures of Hougo- 
mont, close back upon their columns ; this bold and somewhat rash conduct 
of my Captain, I doubt not, we should have speedily had cause to rue, had 
not our advance been checked by an order to retire, which, as it was not 
brought by a staff officer, he refused to obey, although he halted ; however, an 
aide-de-camp galloping up with an order to that effect from Lord Hill, we 
slowly retraced our steps about a hundred yards, and met the remainder of 
the regiment corning up in extended erder. At this time, the battle had scarce- 
ly commenced, we being the first infantry that had as yet fired a shot. and in 
this short advance of abont ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, our loss had 
already been twelve killed and wounded out of a company of seventy men. 

In this position we remained the whole day, close to Hougomont, alternately 





advancing and retiring with the ebb and fiow of the tide ot battle, 
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Of the operations ot our companions in arms to our left, who suffered so 
severely, and tought so gallantly, it is not for me to speak, their deeds have 
been tov ofien told by abler and better pens than mine; { can only tell of 
what passed immediately around me ; ‘mid the smoke, and shout, and din of 
battle,’ we had enough todo, however unimportant one’s own individual part, 
to note that of others ; suffice it to say, in the words of a friend, * the din in 
mine ear, for about nine hours, was more like the roll of a hundred thousand 
drums, ol ali sizes and shapes, than anything I can compare it to.’ 

A little before sunset, when all was lost to the enemy, I well remember the 
last galiant but useless attempt of the Old Imperial Guard. ‘I'he firing had 
ceased inour immediate front; in all parts the splendid and brave cavalry of 
the ioe had been almost annihilated, broken like ‘irail barques on a rocky 
strand,’ against the solid squares of the British infantry—they had gone down 
horse and man, and perished nobly tor their chief; their infantry had been 
beaten, driven back, and everywhere repulsed. When one more gallant el- 
fort was now to be made, I saw the dark column in one solid enormous mass 
crown the plateau and move forward; but here they halt, they waver, long 
lames of light are seen through the black body, and borne down by the storm 
of grape and cannon-shot bailed upon them irom ihe artillery, they give way, 
and the instant and simultaneous advance of the whole British line, ’mid loud 
huzzas of victory, told that, with ‘hat sun which was now going down in al- 
most tropical beauty, the star of Napoleon and the invincibility of this gallant 
band were setting for ever. 

_ Parties ot Prussian cavalry began now to push past us, whilst the British, 
tired and jaded with a long day of fatigue and fighting, were ordered to halt, 
and moving into the orchard of Hougomont, we piled our aris close to the 
chateau, a heap of blackened ruins; we were soon asicep, whilst thousands 
who had fought their last, and slept ‘the sleep which knowsno waking,’ save 
that of the last awful day, were pillowed on the earth everywhere around us. 
At day-break, I walked over the battle field, and though pretty well hardened 
by practice for such sights, yet this was, in truth, a dreadtul one ; the dead in 
many places were literally piled in heaps; the wounded, few of whom had 
yet been removed, were some silently and patiently suficriug, others writh ng 
and screamicg with agony, some loudly calling for water, and praying tor 
death to end their misery. Everything that human means could do was being 
done, and fond as I then was of the excilement of campaigning, this was a 

scene of human misery too painful to dwell upon, and upon which the eye 
ould not but rest with horror. Here, stark and cold in death, victims to the 
bition or one man, lay thousands of brave and gallant human beings, who 
esterday trod and stepped on this pleasant earth full of life aad hope, and 

we moved over their bodies as over sensele:s clods. 

his’ Hougoment lay the corpse of an officer of our Guards, and across 

throv@st the dead body of a French Grenadier ; the officer had been shot 

anak’ the head, a loaf of brown bread halt out of the Frenchman’s havre- 


yester® spattered with his brains; [ had not tasted food since daylight of | would have no other King but the son of Napoleon. 


feasted.’ morn, and ravenous with hunger, I scraped off the brains, and 


gust pine bread ; at any other time I should have turned trom it with dis- 
ae history’°2"S have passed— Waterloo and its glories are remembered but 
other fieliee” British soldier looks torward with hope for future wars and 
no doubt mVbich harvests of glory are now ripening for him. We have, 
lanee of Fees § Wellington yet anoorn, but a Napoleon comes not in the 
The Peninsy aie and long will it be ere two such armies clash again. 
Guard ot N ipo Legions of Wellington, the British Caesar, the Old Imperial 
ter or braver roe honour, chivalry, bravery, and fidelity, all combined, be'- 
ished there!» B&¥er went down upon a battle field than those that per- 


Abou: ni "cluy ; i i 
1ine o’clUy in the morning, we received orders to march, and leav- 


ing the field of batth : Peiee ‘ 
Ltt moved in the direc: } i 
encamped that night irecition ot Nivelies, where we halted and 


turning to look back : 
that distance, it Aappeaed 
covered wi 3, SO i i i 
Soontans ppt fO\umerous were the dead bodies upon it, In silence] 
‘ V (he Zod of bz >S 
dangers ; and blessed be fi ee 


all the perils and vicissi 
‘ Ic!ssituds of a soldier’s care-worn life > Dal 
was on the siormy deep, om dier’s ca rm life whether my path 


where many a ga : o: i ‘ 
papers Ae coe caller the survivor of a hundred fights, has fallen 
grave, to pay the last sad tribute 
aps the next sunset might see o 
triendly office for one ot as. 
Soldiers must nol, however, m 
now delighttul marches. 
already beheld the spires of Paris ; 


o the departed brave, have expected that per- 


ad our first halt was at Cambray, which the 
+a _ nediately surrendering, we were ordered to carry by escalade ; 
e 0 resistance was made, a few shuts only were fired, as the troops, 


movir o . anne . . . . . . M 
a ng forward with g-eat intrepidity, intimidated the small garrison, who fled 
into the citadel, and soon surrende 


eagiment killed and wounded. 
irae Se “nm por Agrees afer walking more than twenty mile sat down 

y Pp if fatigue and vexatior. 4-~ee WOO She ai I espy but the 
Head-Quirter Statl approaching. 2 was trightened,out uf my Wits, as the Duke, 
the instant he saw me, crossed the bread French road, and rode up close tu 
where l was resting ; but his good-natured manner ot addressing me soon dis- 
peiled all tear ofa reprimand. ‘ Well, youngster, what are you doing here— 
what regiment do you belong to?” At my reply, he knew instantly ‘ts brig- 
ade, division, and where it wasto haltthatnight. ‘D n it, you have come 
adevil ofa way out of your road, but never mind; give him in writing the 
place where it 1s to halt to-night.” ‘Then telling me tc be caretul and not lose 
my rvad again, he bade me good bye, and rode on, laughing and talking good- 
humouredly, and leaving me with twenty-five long miles still towalk betore 
dark, but periectly contented and happy, tor [had a short conversation with 
Wellington himself: there was the conqueror of Napoleon, and the first sol- 
dier in the world, not to be mistaken in the glance of his eagle eye, though, in 
his plain frock and unplumed hat, the simplest-dressed person of the whole 
group ; the only thing peculiar about his dress which I remember nolicing a 
the time, was, that he wore three or four cockades on his hat, The same day, 
towards evening, I went into a French house to ask forsome water ; the wo- 
man, after looking at me for a moment, gave a scream, burst into tears, and the 
whole family were about me in an instant ; I was seized hold of, overwhe!med 
and halt-killed with kindness ; they brought me food to eat, wine to drink, 
made me lie down on a bed, washed and rubbed my poor blistered feet; and 
the secret of all this was, that the young English officer was the living image 
of the enfint de famille, who had followed the furtunes of the Emperor, and 
who the mother, with sobs and tears, said she feared had perished at Waterloo; 
but ‘ f was so like him—his very self; what could they do for me?’ Poor 
creatures, they entreated that | would remain there, if only for that night. 
whilst the poor mother stood Staring at me, and sobbing as if her heart would 
break. ‘ Ah! she should never see her child again—he was gone for ever,’ 
J left them and departed, laden with the blessIngs and good wishes of these 
simple-hearted peasants, and reached our camp about nine o'clock at night, 
completely worn out, having walked nearly fifty miles, and next morning could 
Scarcely rise; but aday’s ride in a waggon completely set me up again, and 
the day following I was all right a . 

Not many days atter this, towards the close of one of our day’s marches, the 
deme of the Invalides and the spires of Paris rose up n the horizon, and were 
greeted by the army with as much joy as the sightot tle sea by the tired war. 
riors of Xenophon. here was the mighty city at last, the end of all our toils 
the crowning stone of all our labours ; the capital of continental Europe lay 
right betore us. T’rue, it was still occupied by Napoleon’s troops; we deem- 
ed another battle certain ; but then we were again certain of victory, and Paris 
was to us our reward. Our post was in the immediate front of St. Denis, 
Strongly fortitied, and occupied by the enemy. The Prussians, who had pre- 
cede tus, and whom we relieved on this side of Paris, marched in a eolumn of 
about eight thou-and men close past us, as we halted to let them go by. They 
were splendid-looking troops, and as each regiment, headed by a fine band, 
neared our column, they struck up ‘ God save the King,’ and gave us three 
loud cheers, Tnese we joyfully returned, whilst our bands played their natict . 
al anthem The day was beauti‘ul, Paris in sight, the troops all animates. 
and wrought up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, long ng for the storm and 
conquest of the city, towards which our Prassian allies poiated their hands, 
and for the plunder of which they no doubt longed with most zealous fervour 
Their teelings were those of deadly hate and unsatisfied revenge—ours those 
of generous foes, We, thanks to the God of battles, who had kept the foes 
fro: our shores, had never been conquered, an enemy had never entered our 
capital in triumph, trodonthe neck ot our Sovereign, insulted our nationa! 
feeling by paraling our streets as conquerors, and vivlating the sanctity of 
our happy homes—nothing of this kind had we suffered; we longed but for 
the glory of conqvest, we fought not for spoil or retaliation; the priie, the 
hope of Victory beat alone in our bosoms. 





We pitched our tents upon the ground lately occupied by the Prussians ; 
clos* to us was the country residence of Jerome Buonaparie, a beautifal house, 
but with which our allies had made sad havoc ; and it presented a melancholy 
scene of plunder and ruin when [ entered it. The glass sashes ot the windows 
had been broken out of the front, it being barricadoed as a post fora piquet; 


m »stot the large mirrors in the rooms dashed to piec: 3; books torn from the 
aibrary, and thrown into the moat; the cloth ent from the billiard table; mag- 
Hificent chairs, tab les, and every article of the most beautiful kind of turniture 
broken and smashed to atoms; soldiers still trying to ferret out plunder irom 
the well-sarked premises. As [| gazed upon this one feature of war, I thought 
that the French ‘were now indeed reaping the whirlwind,’ tasting some of 
the miseries they the:nselves had inflicted fur so many years upon other lands. 


When abouttwo miles upon the road,I remember 
‘the ground upon which the action had been fought; at 
exactly as I have seen a ploughed field in winter, 


who had preserved me through its 
s holy name who shielded me then and since, ’mid 


hrough the leaden shower of battle, or in climes 
‘of fever, whilst we who have stood around his 
u companions there to perform the same 


er, moralme, and I will therefore proceed with our 
The weather was fine, and, in imagination, we > 


red; we had some half dozen MeB v# wo 
One day, on this march, I thoughtlessly lettthe 


The Albion. 
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Long as it had been delayed, retribution was come at last. Here we were, 
the representatives of all Europe, at the gates of that preat city, now humbled 
to the dust, although once the mistress and arbitress of the destinies and fate 
of every nation in the civilised world, save one, her wnconquered and her eter- 
nal foe—England. | 
Betore St. Denis, as our portion of the work, we sat ourselves down, it being , 
allotted to us to storm and carry the town and fortified canal on its right, then | 
moving across the plain, combine in the general attack to be made simulta- | 
neously with our allies on Paris. 


Next day my company was ordered with several others to occupy the vil- 
lage of Amblairbliers, half of which was held by the French troops ; and there 
we were popping away from the corners of streets, looking out of windows, 
the muzzles of our muskets almost touching each other; but this skirmishing, 
in accordance with our old chivalric Peninsular ideas, could not last long, 
since it wasa useless wasie of ammunition for piquets and sentinels to con- 
tinue cracking away at every chacko that turned a corner or glanced out ol | 
a window. We soon grew !riends, and in the ful] security of honourable war- 
fare some of us crossed the strests, and entered into conversation with the 
officers. They goodnaturedly asked us how we were off for eatables, and | 
vifered to send us some white bread and tobacco, and the nearest piquet was ° 
immediately furnished with a good supply, tor which their sutler woman was 
well paid, though the French relased at first tc take payment. ‘They asked 
us into the house, and gave us an excellent luncheon, and while we were ail 
laughing ana talking away, one of ine Officers, by his epaulettes apparently a 
Major, tuok hold of tbe buiton of my jacket, and looking at it, exclaimed, 
}*Ah, Sist! Was Monsieur with his regiment in Spain? for | saved the life 

| of one vt your capiains, whom we captured at the battle of Nivelle; he was 
“un brave homme, bel homme.” Is be alive? I should so much like to see 
him! [t was rather singular tha! the person of whom he spoke was the cap- 
tain of my company, and I accordingly tuid the Frenchman that his wish 
could be easily and instantly gratified, that the ‘ Brave’ was in a house nota 
hundred yards distant, and L immediately sent for him. He soon came; the 
Gaul wasdelighted, flew into iis arms kissed him on one cheek, and then on 
the other, talked with the utmost rapidity, asked a hundred questions, ana 
never waited for one answer from my gallant old chief, who, when he got 
breathing time, recognised him instantly, shook him heartily by the hand, 
acknowledged that he had saved his life, prevented his being plundered or ill 
used, and that he behaved in the kindest and most generous manner possible to 
him. No one that saw us all clustered together in this friendly manner 
among these mustachioed veterans of Napoleon, would ever have imagined 
that we were fues, and that perhaps in a short halt hour from this we might | 
be seeking each other’s lives, and bayonets clashing and bullets whizzing from 
those hands now sv cordially grasped in kind and grateful feeling, without 
one spark of national hate or animosity between us. They affirmed that they 
They woutd not have 
the cochon Louis, and if we attempied to force him upon them, they would 
fight to the last, and with us find their graves under the walls of Paris. In 
one huur from this conversation not a single French soldier was in our front; 
the capitulation had been signed, and Paris had surrendered to the Allies — 
Not a shot was fired in its defence, although these gallant fellows, I doubt not, 
would have kept their word, and, in all loyal love and affection to their old 
chief, would (if permitted) have fought to the last and died, burying them- 
selves in the ruins of their capital. 

That night we rejoined our division, now encamped in advance of Saint 
Denis, and the next morning (Sunday) it was occupied by the King and his 
court, borne back to his capital and his throne on the tops of our bayonets ; 
and yei, to have seen the groups of Parisians, ot all ages and conditions, flocks 
ing out to meet the royal cortege, adorned with white cockades and ribands, 
and covered with lilies, one would have imagined that Louis might have said 
with our own profligate and wilty Charles, ‘ That surely it was his own fault 
he either went orstayed away so long, since his subjects seemed so delighted to 
have him back.’ This looked like hypocrisy, and yet it is impossible to call 
the French hypocrites; it is their nature, their volatile teelings, and love of 
sight seeing, conquer for the moment even their national vanity. ‘ Vive la 
bagatelie!’ Here are armies of strangers, reviews, the illustrious great of 
every nation to be gazed at, aud, therefore, looking only upon the bright side 
of things, they chose to forget that we were their conquerors, and gilding the 
biuer pill, with one accord they welcomed us as their ‘ brave Allies, who had 
brought back to them their King, their Louis le Désiré. their bon Pere de 
Famille, their own much-loved Monarch.’ Happy people! that view life 
ever in its rose.coloured garb, and, as Sterne says, ‘Laugh, and sing, and 
dance away sorrows that bow the spirits of other nations to the dust.’ 





The fullowing morning we moved to the Bois de Beulogne, and were de- 
lighitully encamped in this pretty wood. ‘This, in accordance with the capitu- 
lation, being the first day that the Allies were to enter Paris, so soon as we 
had settled our companies, I, with some of my brother officers, obtained leave 
to ga inte the city. As we rode through the Place Louis Quinze, the tri- 
coloured banner was still ty Ve ccen flaatin proudly from the summit of the 
Immuvrtal Pillar, in the Place Vendome. Proceeding through the streets In 
our uniforms, cries of‘ A basles Anglais! A bas les habits rouges!’ saluted 
our ears; but we heeded them not, and scarcely were they uttered, when, 
again looking uo, we saw the white flag giving its unsullied folds to the 
breeze, and on all sides we were now deafened with loud shouts of ‘ Vive le 
Roi!’ ‘Vive Louis le Désiré!’ ‘Vive Louis Dix-huit!’ for now the royal 
procession had passed the barrier of St. Denis, and the King was coming back 
to the palace of his ancestors, midst the loyal cheers of his faithtul subjects.— 
Lilies were showered down upon the Swiss and tew Guards who had tollowed 
him into exile, and now preceded the royal carriage. Every window, balcony, 
and housetop was crowded with spectators, male and female, covered from 
head to foot with the lilied emblem, and making the welkin ring again with 
cheers of loyalty and love. Borne alung with the enthusiastic crowd, we saw 
the King enter his palace, the Tuileries, in triumph, from whence hut a few 
short months since he had issued a banished an¢ tugitive outcasi ; no soal 
then cried ‘ God save the King,’ and though no dust or dirt was thrown upon 
his honoured head, yet gladly was he seen by his people to depart. Could 
this be the same nation? What had he done in that short period to give 
birth to these violent demonstrations of devoted loyalty ? 


Hardly was the King safely housed in his palace, when thedrums and 
bands of the Prussians were heard, asthese spiendidly-dressed troops, regiment 
after regimen!, in open column of companies moved with proud and haughty 
looks along the beautiful avenue of the Boulevards, to take up their quarters 
in the gardens ot the Luxembourg. The Parisians gazed upon them in si- 
lence. No‘ Vive les Prussiens’ was heard; the scene was too mortifying. 
At every barrier were seen strong piquetsctf the Allies, and loaded cannon 
with lighted matches; brigades of infaniry, parks of artillery, encamped in 
the Champs Elysées; and thus, although their own King was there, the daty 
of his palace taker by his own Gardes de Corps, the good town of Paris looked 
what it really was—a city in the pussession of its conquerors, The Prussian 
and Russian Royal Guards were in Paris; our light brigade, with its artille- 
ry, were encamped close to the ‘ Promenade de Longchamp ;’ and the remain- 
der of the British and Haaoverian troops occupied the Bois de Boulogne. 
Thus, within a mile of the gayest cily in the world, the representatives of al- 
most every civilised nation of Europe, and even portions of the Tartar tribes, 
from their homes in ‘he deserts of Asia, here mingled in the closest bonds of 
friendship with their other relations of the great family of mankind, all equal- 
ly partaking the pleasures of civilised life, and presenting a picture as novel 
as it was delightiul and instructive. Such scenes occur not in the lapse ot 
centuries; for insatiate and overbearing must have been the ambition of that 
man, which, thus rousing the vengeance ofthe whole world, could make rival 
and distant nations forget their national antipathies and jealousies, and coal- 
escing together, thus pour in one mighty mass their strength to hurl the des- 
pot from his throne, and drive him from his capital to perish on a distant rock 
in the Atlantic. 

Nothing could, however, humble the French; they flocked in crowds to see 
the Emperor of Russia, and all the monarchs and great chiefs now at Paris. 
There they were, wiih their pretty wives and daughters, in their gay equipa- 
ges, as light-hearted and as joyous at all our reviews and martial sights. and 
enjoying them just as much as if all the foreign armies had been there as- 


—— = 


germ . his feet, that property before his eyes, from taking what was justly 
is own 

But our part in this glorious drama was now neatly over. Peace was ar- 
ranged, and we remained encamped in the Bois de Boulogne until the ap- 
proach of winter; we were then cantoned in villages in the neighbourhood of 

aris; and on the formation ot the army of occupation, the regiment, not 
having a second battalion, or being sufliciently strong to form one of the co 
destined for that force, we were marched down to Calais, and embarked for 
England, which we salely reached in 1816. P 

The gallant old corps has had one tour of service in the Mediterranean 
since that year; but when it shall again take the tented field God only knows, 
It is now, alas! quartered ina penal settlement, butas ‘ the sun breaks through 
the darkest clouds,’so we may hope that ‘honour even peereth in a den of 
thieves,’ and that the day shall yet come when, in some more congenial scene 
of duty, on some future battle plain, it shall rear aloft its purple banner, and 
add fresh trophies to the many glorious names which now crowd its sifken 
folds. And now farewell! Would that | could say with Gil Blas— 

‘Inveni portum, spes et fortuna valete, 
Sat me luxistis; ludite nunc alios,’ 

But a soldier and a wanderer 1 was born, and a soldicr and a wanderer I 

tear I shall die. 





(From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 
THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 

‘See what beautiful flowers Mrs. Wooaley has given us!’ exclaimed, 
almost at the same moment, Augusia and Caroline Shelton, as they entered 
their mother’s drawing-room after a morning’s walk; ‘but we wish to give 
them to you, mamina, if you will accept them,’ continued the children in set 
phrase, and with an air of affectation, that would have been anything but pleas- 
ing to a more discreet mother. 

‘My darlings.’ replied Mrs. Shelton, rising languidly from the sofa, and 
drawing the children towards her; ‘my sweet girls never forget dear mamma, 
do they? And what did Mrs. Woodley say to you, my dears!’ 

‘Sbe did not say much,’ returned Augusta, a prim womanly Miss of four~ 
teen years old, and the eldest of the family; ‘but she told us to gather some 
flowers if we liked, and asked us to have a ride on the pony ; but of course we 
did not mount, because we thought it might crease these clean frocks, and 
that would have displeased you, Margaret, however, rode him round and 
round the paddock.’ 

‘Of course ; she has no thought.’ 

‘But Margaret had not a ciean frock on, mamma,’ said Caroline, who was 
a degree more child-like than the other, and sometimes, though not often, 
put in akind word for her neglected sister. 

‘ Never mind, my love ; you and Augusta shall go out with me this afternoon; 
that will be much better than pony-riding.’ 2 

At this moment aloud sobbing was heard at the door, and the next instant 
Margaret Shelton, the youngest daughter, entered the room, accompanied by 
her constant companion, Rover, a large spaniel, whose collar was now orna~ 
mented with fresh flowers, very similar to those the favoured children had just 
presented to their mother. Margaret was about eleven years old ; and though 
her complexion was less delicate, and her features less regular, than those of 
her sisters, intelligence beamed brightly and surely from her dark eyes; and 
fecling, sentiment, and suffering had already imprinted their characters on her 
countenance. 

‘What is the matter now—crying again?’ said Mrs. Shelton in no very gen- 
tle tone. 

‘Morris, Nurse Morris is so very ill,’ sobbed the poor child. 

‘And will your crying make her better!’ . . 

‘Oh, mamma, do send for a doctor,’ staid Margaret, endeavouring to stifle 
her tears; for she felt instinctively that a storm was gathering, and that she 
should be reproached as the cause of innumerable calamities, if her grief dis- 
turbed the delicate ‘nerves,’ or rather temper, of her capricious parent. 

‘Mr Simmonds istoobusy to come before to-morrow ; and why cannot you call 
people by their names, instead of using that vulgar phrase, * send for a doctor. 
But I suppose they are Morris’s own words; you pick up everything from 
the servants.’ , 

The rebuked child stooped down to fondle the dog, and hid the tears which 
che had failed to drive back, while her sisters exchanged glances that eeemed 
to say, ‘ She does not bring mamma a nosegay.’ ' 

Mrs. Shelton read the glance, and had before observed the flowers, which, 
loosely twined round the dog’s collar, were now dropping about the floor. 

‘Come, clear away this litter,’ she exclaimed, addressing Margaret ; ‘ you 
and Rover and Morris are only fit company for each other, I think. Your sisters, 
in deed, thought of their mother first, and preferred bringing her their flowers 
to dressing up adog with them.’ 

Another rush of tears from poor Margaret was the rejoinder, as she sobbed 
out—* Last —last—iime—mamma—you would not have my flow—flowers.’ 

‘IT cannot bear this noise; go away,’ said Mrs. Shelton, with a wave of her 
hand; and Margaret, picking up the flowers which she ventured to leave on the 
table, hastened to obey. The dog followed her, and in a few minutes the ‘neg- 
lected child’ was sitting upon the old nurse’s bed, where Kover had mounted 
also, as if forthe purpose of licking the hand of his weeping mistress, and ofler- 
ing her his mute consolations. 

Mrs Shelton was considered in society ‘fascinating,’ and a ‘beauty ;’ but, 
in truth, she was vain, selfish, and capricious. Her husband was a shrewd 
worldly-minded man, with a much smaller proportion of the ballast of prin- 
ciple than needs belong even to sucha character. A pair of this kind were 
not likely to regulate their household very admirably ; and the advent of poor 
litle Margaret had been most unpropitious. In the first place, a boy had 
been ardently desired, for whom doubtless had been reserved a share of tha 
sort of affection which capricious people can only bestow, and which had been 
lavished already in due proportion on the elder girls. But this formed no in- 
heritance for the unwelcome little girl, on whom fell the additional calamity 
of receiving a baptismal name unpleasing to the ears of an influential elder of 
the family, who, with a consistency, it would seem, inherent in the race, took 
a dislike to the poor infant forthwith, and was heard to declare that no one of 
that name (he had been jilted by a Margaret in his youth) should ever touch a 
farthing of his money. Brothers, however, in due time appeared, and they 
finally jostled poor Margaret from any slight hold she might have had on the 
parental tenderness. From babyhood she had been as it were a shuttlecock 
in the house, tossed to and fro by every gale of temper; blamed, scolded, pun- 
ished often; but caressed and petted seldom or never, except by her con- 
stant friend Nurse Morris, to whose affection, ill-directed though it might some- 
times be, she was indebted for almost every word or act of kindness she could 
remember. ; 

The illness of old Nurse Morris became more and more alarming ; and 
when the busy Mr. Simmonds found time to pay her a visit, he looked grave, 
and ordered those prompt remedies which s'arle even the thoughtless and 
indifferent into the consciousness that death must be hovering near. Margaret 
was sitting on the s airs watching Mr. Simmonds’s departure on the occasion 
of his second or third visit to poor Morris, 

‘Sir—Mr. Simmonds,’ she exclaimed, as she crept after him into the hall, 
resolutely checking her tears, because she had been so often told not to cry 
when she was speaking to any one—‘ do tell me, sir, if nurse 1s going to die.’ 

‘ Little girls should not ask such questions,’ replied the doctor, scarcely look- 
ing at the child, and, since she had so effectually concealed her feelings, not at 
all aware of the anguish of her young heart. 

The language of contempt was nothing new to her, and yet a flash of some- 
thing like anger and scorn might have been detected from those dark eyes, had 
there been any one near to read such a sign, as she turned away once more to 
plant herself beside the old servant's bed. In a few minutes, however, she was 
summoned to ‘ lessons,’ which, to the astonishment of the governess, were 80 
accurately prepared, that she made some remarks on the subject. 














xembled solely for their amusement, and by their own desire But the scene 

changed when in a short timeatierwards they saw the preparations that were | 
making to restore the plundered statues and pictures that adorned the Louvre 

to their proper owners; ‘hen murmurs were heard, countenances loured, and | 
we were no longer their brave allies, the restorers of their rightful monarch; | 
but now we were plunierers and robbers, This act of justice on our parts | 
was deemed by them one of savage barbarism, thus forgetting that the same | 
right of conquest which had originally wrested them from their lawful posses- | 
sors, was ours, in a thousand fold stronger degree, to restore these treasures to | 
the nations from whom they had been plundered. ‘They would have resisted 
had they dared; but each picture and statue, as it was taken forth from the | 


Louvre, was escorted by sirong guards, The Parisians well knew the hope- 


lessness of resistance ; lvadedcannon, with lighted matches, pointing down 
each street, and the we.|-disciplined columns of their bitrerest foes, the Prus- 
sians and Russians. only loiging forthe slightest outbreak as an excuse to fill 


this beautiful city with plunder, murder, and rapine, I saw the Venetian hor- 
ses taken down; but though the Place du Ca ousel was filled with Parisians, } 
nothing was heard save a few hall-suppressed murmurs. Dark looks were, | 
however, seen on every face; no resistance was offered; they looked on 
curses not loud but deep’ were all the opposition that the now humbled | 
French people attempred to offer to this act of retributive justice. They talked 
of the capitulation of Paris as broken; bat where was, where could be, the 
clause to prevent the lawful owner, when the proud robber of his property lay | 








‘ You told me,’ replied the child, trembling with fear, lest she should be de- 
prived of the promised reward, ‘that ifthere were no mistake, I might stay all 
day with Morris.’ What a pity, that when Margaret Shelton was called idle, 
obstinate, and self willed, her parents—and, copying them, her ‘« achers— never 
thought of the sweet and simple plan of ruling her through her affections ! 

‘I know I shall not live many days,’ said the old nurse, when it happen- 
ed that she was alone with Margaret; ‘and there is muc!), my poor pet, that [ 
want to say to you. Now, don’t cry, but listen,’ she continue d. ‘i made my 


| will long ago.and I have left you near upon five hundred pounds that is in the 


bank, part of it prize-money my poor old husband got !" the war-time, and 
partly my own savings. Now, remember it is ‘0 be yours either when you 
are of age, or when you marry, whichever happens !irst ; and though you are 
young to talk of such things, remember old nurse's words; geta good husband 
as soon as you can, for it’s my belief you'l! never have a bit of peace or com- 
fort at home.’ 

‘Oh, nurse, nurse!’ interrupted the p 
of me? Nobody loves me but you—no! 
threw her arms wildly round the o!d woman pneck. | ; 

‘[ know that.’ returned Morris, who. though an affectionate creature, it will 
be perceived had little or no governing principle. ‘J know that, and I have 
only stayed in the house all! these years for your sake. They don’t love you, 
and that’s the fact; but never mind; don’t you care about them. I think 


or girl, ‘if you die, what will become 
jy ever did love me but you.” And she 
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you're just as pretty as yourpetted sisters, and I daresay some day some one 
else will think so too. And now you must remember they cannot keep the 
money away from you; and you're to have my gold watch; here it is—you 
know it—it goes capitally, though it is large and old fas»ioned, and not like 
such as ladies wear; but you will keep it for old nurse’s sake ; wont you?’ 

‘That I will,’ sobbed Margaret, ‘and never part with it.’ 

_‘ And here,’ continued Morris, drawing an old pocket from under her pillow, 
‘is a matter of twenty pounds in notes, gold, and silver; they may bury me,’ 
she whispered as in a sort of parenthesis, ‘ out of wages that are due ; so take it 
now, and hide it; you'll find a use for money at odd times, I warrant.’ A vio- 
lent fit of coughing put a stop to the sick woman’s words, and perhaps prevent- 
ed more counsel, which, however well intentioned, had so much that was 
pernicious in it. Alas! why had Mr. and Mrs. Shelton, by their harshness and 
apathy, thrown their warm-hearted child entirely upon this one affeciion ! 

The old servant’s prediction wasverified. She did not live many days, and 
her will was found to be exactly as she had deciared, with, however, the spe- 
cification, that the interest of the;* near upon’ five hundred pounds was to ac- 
cumulate until one of the events to which she had alluded—nemely, Marga- 
ret’s marriage, or coming of age—should take place. Meanwhile, the sorrow- 
stricken child, unpractised in deception, and no willing pupil in the art, even 
though instructed in it by the dying lips of her beloved nurse, felt oppressed 
by the weight of her secret—the hoard contained in the old pocket. She 
might have concealed it easily, but hr nature was too ingenuous long to do so. 

_ It was well known that’ Nurse Morris was worth money, and it is very 
likely that rumour had exaggerated the amount. It is likely, too, that Mr 
aod Mra, Shelton were not blind to the probability of her leaving her savings 
among the children she had helped to rear ; for she had often declared that she 
had not a relation in the world. Bat they were quite startled to find their 
least-loved Margaret the old servant’s gole heiress. Alas! the fact was 
treated as a new offence, aad a new phase of suffering was shown to her; for 
certainly she never before could have been an object of envy to her eldersis- 
ters. I believe, however, that the present possession of the large old-fashioned 
gold watch was, and not unnaturally, a something more coveted than Marga- 
ret’s future expectations. Certainly a watch is the git most longed for both 
by boy and girl, even though a timepiece may mark the hours in every cham- 
ber of their dwelling ; and often is it the last possession that poverty wrings 
from man or woman. Margaret, thus endowed, took a sort of childish pre- 
cedence over the spoiled and selfish pair, which they could ill endure; while 
on her part she was so unused to have any advaNtage over them, that she was 
quite unconscious of the feelings her legacy had engendered; besides, her puor 
little heart as yet was wrung with grief for the loss of her much loved nurse. 
_ It was the day after the old servan:’s funeral when Margaret crept softly 
into the drawing-room. ‘Mamma, may I come in?’ she asked as she entered. 

‘ Yes, if you will be as quiet as your sisters are.’ 

This was not very warm encouragement ; but accustomed as the poor child 
was to rebuke, it was anything but a repulse. 

‘Mamma, [ have a secret to tell you,’ she continued, her voice trembling 
from many causes; ‘ will you take care of some money for me—some money 
poor Morris gave me just before she died, though she told me to keep it for 
myself? Bat it would be wrong not to tell you | know’ 

‘Give it me this instant!’ replied Mre. Shelton, her ire rapidly kindling ; 
‘why, you naughty girl, you deceitful little creature, what do you think you 
deserve for all this slyness! Good gracious me! nineteen pouncs odd 
shillings: you’ wicked little creature, to hide all this money fora week!’ Acd 
by the time her harangue had proceeded thus far, the lady's passion had so 
risen, that she seized poor Margaret by the shoulder, shook her fora minute, 
and as her combativeness reached its climax, gave her a box on the car 
which almost threw her down. 

‘It was wrong, mamma,’ sobbed the poor child; ‘but oh, pray do forgive 
me! I was nurse * But here she checked her words; for she felt it would 
be easier to bear reproaches directed against herself than reproof of the dead 
It was too late, however ; fur Mrs. Shelton, quick at surmises, had already di- 
vined the truth. 

‘An old good-for-nothing creature,’ exclaimed Mrs. Shelton: ‘ it was she, I 
suppose, who told you to hide the money, and taught you all sorts of deceit. 
You are much too young to have any money at ail; [ stall not give you a 
farthing of it. And to punish you for such naughtiness, I shall take away 
the watch till you know how to behave yourself.’ 

_Margaret’s anguish would have melted any softer heart than that of a 
silly ill-tempered woman ; for sillicess, for want of the power of thought and 
sympathy, is usually unfeeling. But the sort of anguish that proceeds from 
the blight of a young nature, from the misapprehexsion of its motives, and the 
utter want of sll appreciation of its best emotions, is very apt to harden the 
character. Grief hasa maturing hand; the mind is mstructed through the 
feelings much more than we commonly acknowledge ; and when, atter a 
week of silent suffering, the cherished watci was restored to Margaret Shelton 
—because, as she very well knew, the possession of it no longer rendered her 
an object of envy to her more favoured sisters, since they had been presented 
with small fashionable watches, purchased with the hoard of which she had 
been deprived, she was no longer the child whose heart was all tendrils, and 
whose cheracter was as wax to mould. 

It was some little time after this, that, in examining an old note-case, part 
of the contents of the pocket which she had been permitted to keep, more 
carefully than she had done before, she discovered a sovereign between its 
folds. No doubt it had been part of the hoard which had slipped accidentally 
into its hiding-place ; but this accession of wealth was a serious troubie to poor 
Margaret. ‘To keep it, or to take it toher mother, she was equally afraid ; 
and to spend it, she dared not, since she, who had never any money of her 
own, could not make purchsses without suspicion. From the harshness 
and misapprehension which had driven the neglected child to turn her thoughts 
inwardly, and seek counsel only of herself, she had at least acquired the 
power of deciding quickly ; and the resolution she came to was, that she would 
take an opportunity, when walking out, to hang back from her companions, and 
give the sovereign to a certain poor woman, a crossing-sweeper, whom they often 
encountered. She would thus, she argued, have the satisfaction of feeling that 
it would do some good, while she should escapo all risk of that blame w hich 
would have fallen on ker almost equally, had she spent, acknowledged—for 
her ignorance of its possession would not have been believed—or been found out 
in hoarding the piece of gold. It was a child-like plan ; for a more experienc- 
ed person might have foreseen, that some eloquent demonstration of gratitude 
from the poor sweeper, or other circumstance, would probably betray the 
munificence of hergift. And so it fell out; for the poor woman, who was an 
honest creature, knew the family by sight ; and believing the sovereign must 
have been given her by mistake, and yet, as it was wrapped in paper, not having 
discovered its value in time to run after the child, fur she was lame, she pru- 
dently and properly brought it to the house; and asking to see Mrs. Shel- 
ton, the whole affair came to light. 

The scene which followed was beyond description. The old crossing-sweeper 
was rewarded for her honesty with a few shillings, and dismissed ; but though, 
of course, she knew little of the circumstances which had led to Margaret’s 
gift, she saw and heard enough to make an indelible impression on her mind, 
and one which, as we shall find in the sequel, led to important results. 

‘Mamma, mamma, | shou'd have given it you,’ repeated the child over and 
over again ; * but I was afraid you would have thought I had kept it on purpose, 
and would have scolded and punished me Indeed, indeed, am speaking truth.’ 

But Margaret was not believed. Nay, she was suspected of having further 
hoards. Every likely place was searclied; and many an opprobrious epithet 

was hurled on the head of the defenceless child by the irritated temper of a 

weak woman. This was a second era in the life of Margaret Shelton, an- 

other ordeal through which she passed, and by which her character was mould- 
ed and hardened And if | have dwelt perhaps too long on these childish 
incidents, it is because I have a firm belief that the virtue, happiness, and 
moral advancement of the next generation depend so wonderfully on the train- 
ing of the present children, that no child is too young. or in position too obscure, 

to exercise in the future an influence for good or evil, according to the im- 

pressions which are made on its malleable nature. To ‘reat a child with 

caprice, to rob it of its own self respect by doubting its word (unless under 
rare circumstances,) to deny it that sympathy for which it silently asks, are 


those evil deeds of the vnthinking which bring about as grave and disastrous 
results as any mistakes of active politicians. 





From the tiue of her nurse's death, and its immediate consequepces, any ob- 
serving person would have marked a decided change in Margaret Shelton 
She was no longer a tearful child, apparently yearning for affection, and thus 
meeting with constant rebuffs; nay, she seldom demonstrated regard for any- 
thing except the dog Rover, which was now growing old, and did not live 
above ayearortwo, She acquired her allutied essons with that calm indiffer- 
ence which gave no encouragement to teachers to take much trouble with her, 
especially as they found a quicker reward for their labour in adding to the 
showy accomplishments of the elder sisters—a mode of proceeding which drew 
down money and praise. And thus time passed on; the best part of Marga- 
ret’s education consisting in the desultory sort of reading in which she contriv- 
ed to indulge ; and the age uf sixteen found her grown, by slow degrees, ino 
something much more like the waiting-maid of her elder sisters than their 
companion. That she did not visit with them was said to be on account 
of her youth, and the same reason we offered for her simpler and less expen- 
sive dress. But twa, three years rolled away. She became much older than 
they were when first ushered into society, yet no change was there in herdes- 





tiny. Meapwhile, the weak, unjust, and silly mother found no improvement 
in her own temper, proceed from disappointment ; for she had educated her 
darlings solely with the view of their ‘ getting well married ;’ and astonishment 
aud vexation at the continuance of their single blessedness made no little com- 
motion in her mind. Neither were the dispositions of the two. young ladies 
themselves greatly improved by finding themselves less idolised than they 
had been foolishly led to expect. And, as if a crowning calamity were 
needed, Mr. Shelton had losses in business, and the family were obliged to re- 
trench. Puor Margaret! she was the ready conductor to carry off the storms 
of temper which arose from every quarter of the domestic horizon; nor mus: 
the Seltishness and indifference of her sisters be thought more unnatural than 
her parents’ neglect; in fact, they had come to consiuer her as in quite a diffe- 
rent position from their own. 

It was the autumn of the year; and though, in consideration of his reduced 
finances, Mr. Shelton declined taking a hovse at Brighton, where for many 
seasons his wife had insisted on spending a portion of the year, he agreed to 
a less expensive sojourn at one of the French seaports. Accordingly, early 
one morning the family embarked. The weather was wet, and the whole 
party had risen at an hour which they called ‘ the middle of the night ;’ neither 
circumstance being one likely to render pleasant very uncertain tempers. 
Poor Margaret! she was in the way when not wanted, and absent when called 
for ; in short, she seemed to have done a hundred things she should not have 
done; and thus blamed, and scolded, no wonder she felt glad, when at ten or 
eleven o clock the skies cieared and a brilliant sun shone forth—by which 
time the steamer was well out at sea—to find a quiet corner on the deck, far 
away {rom the family. 

She sat apparently musing, absorbed in the contemplation of sea and sky ; 

yet itis very likely that she might have been ohserved by many of the pas- 
sengers, although she scarcely noticed them ; for though platy», almost childish- 
ly dressed for herage, there was a natural grace in her figu:. aod though not 
strictly handsome, she had a sweet and gentle expression of « -antenance,which 
often pleases more than beauty. Presently one of her young | rothers came'hur- 
riedly towards her—‘Oh, here you are!’ he exclaimed; ‘ \lamma says she 
hopes the box thatholds Augusta and Caroline’s new bonnets has not, got wet, 
and she says you had better look after it, for you know where the luggage 
was put ;’ and having already struck up an intimate acquaintance with the 
man at the helm, to whom he was extremely anxious to return, the boy ran 
off without waiting for an answer. 
Margaret was accustomed to obedience, and she instantly rose to make 
the required investigation ; indeed, her seat had been very near the pile of lug- 
gage, and she thought she could already discover from beneath the tarpaulin 
a coroer of the important box safe and dry. She was mistaken, however, 
though she knew it must be near that spot, and fancied that if she could push 
on one side, even to the distance of a few inches, a heavy package which im- 
peded her view, she should ascertain the fact. Atthe instantof her attempting 
this, a young man, whom she remembered had sat near her for some time, 
stepped forward to assist her; but, alas! though she quickly discovered her 
sisters’ bonnet-box was safe, a heavy chest disturbed by the movement, fell 
upon her foot, bruising it severely, and causing her the most exquisite pain. 

A fine and sentimental young lady would certainly have fainted, or shriek- 
ed, or in some other approved manner have rendered herself conspicuous on 
becoming the object of such a catastrophe. Margaret, however, was too well 
accustom d to self-reliance and to endurance—had been 60 little in the habit 
of receiving Sympathy—that though the pain was excessive, she endured it with 
the virtue of a martyr. The young stranger near her, who soou gave his 
name as Arthur Williams, » as s'ruck with the remarkable degree of self.con. 
trol which she evinced, and earnestly offering his aid, the first link of a chain 
of sympathy was established, which influenced the future life of both 
Arthur Williams was but three and twenty, yet he looked nearer thirty ; 
and no physiognomist would have hesitated to declare that he had thought and 
suffered deeply. And yet there was a strange contradiction in the expression 
of his handsome countenance, and a faint shade of irresolution about his mouth, 
which was the index to the fault of his life—a want of firmness to withstand 
temptation ; so that tuo often he had known the right, yet done the wrong. — 
Brought up by a weak and foolish mother, who had instilled neither religion 
nor morals as principles ia his mind, Arthur Williams became his own master 
at sixteen. A small fortune, to which her death entitled him, was forestalled 
by his youthful extravagances before it came legally tahand; and—to reverse 
the old-fashioned story-tellers’ plan, of shrouding every personage in a robe of 
mystery untilthe grand denouement acts as a harlequin's wand to show each 
in his proper colours—I will frankly own, that when he encountered Marga- 
ret Shelton, he was flying to the continent with an equally guilty companion, 
to evade the consequences of embezziing the money of their employers. Hehad 
assumed a name, and by that only ceed he be known in this narrative. He called 
his associate—who was more hardened in guilt than Williams, coarser Minded 
and every way his inferior— Jackson. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed this companion about an hour after Morgaret’s accident, * if 
it were a time for such fancies, I should really think you had taken a downright 
liking to that girl—what people call falling in love. Now, it strikes me it 
might turn out a good spec; they scem dashing folks, though this pretty 
little youngest is a dowdy. I have a great mind to pump the servants, and 
find out if there is any money. Why, you know, a few hundreds would put 
all to rights ; they wouldn’t prosecute if we could refund; they'd know betier 
than that.’ 

‘Ay.’ rep'ied Williams, ‘and life in the New World afterwards with such a 
companion,’ a 

‘ Well, try it,’ returned the other ; ‘ you know I have got a wife already ; and, 
besides, | am no geatleman—she wouldn't have me.’ 

Jackson, by fe'gning himself to be Arthur Williams’ servant, did find out a 
great deal concerning the She!tons—the truth, and something more than the 
truth, about them "or the domestics, as is not unusual, had no very clear 
sense of the truth. and chose to increase their own importance by adding to the 
worldly fortunes of the family, and in particular giving an original version to 
the story of Morriss legacy, which was multiplied by four at least. 

Arthur Williams was nota thorough villain. His was a character even 
more painful to contemplate. His associate, Jackson, could not comprehend 
that, in seeking Margaret Shelton, he had any thuught but that ef obtaining her 
property ; batit was not so; for before many wecks had elapsed, he loved her 
with the ardour aud sincerity of deep affection. Then indeed was it that the 
agony of remorse for his past misdeeds and blighted character turtured him 
almost to madness. 

But I must return for a moment to that eventful day on the steamboat, ‘The 
lameness consequent on Margaret's accident proved a ready excuse for a thou- 
sand attentions during the remainder of the voyage, while the accident itself 





was the medium of a self-introduction on Arthur Williams's part to her family. 
As the hours passed on, and the voyagers became more and more weary, 
Margaret was more completely neglected by her mother and sisters, more entire- 
ly thrown on the stranger's care. And there was something so s'range in 
hearing any one speak kindly to her, or of being the object of solicitude, that 
she perceived not the gulf over which she was impending. : 

The acquaintance thus commenced, Arthur Williams took care to Improve ; 
and few circumstances offer more facilities for this sort of chance intimacy 
than the idle lounging of a watering-place. Yet the Sheltons, who bad a great 
deal of purse-pride, and a sort of vanity rather than any higher feeling, which 
disinclined them from association with those of doubtful reputation, were by no 
means satisfied with all they saw of young Williams. But it sas too late Mar- 
garet having been left uninstructed in the necessity for exercising caution in 
giving encouragement toa stranger of whom little or nothing was known— 
ignorant of the calamities which so frequently ensue from misplaced confidence 
—perhaps flattered, aud at least, pleased with the attentions bestowed upon 
her, had already yielded up her affections. Not to delay the history of this 
sad affair—in two months from her meeting with Arthur Wiliams, Margaret 
Shelton left her home forever, taking with her only the clothes she wore, 
aad the pondervus watch, which was still fondly cherished. 

Betore the marriage, Arthur Williams was aware of the real amouut of the 
old nurse’s legacy; but as [have already said, though stained by crime, he 
had still enough of humanity left tu love her truly and devotedly. Had she been 
penniless, he would have been unselfish enough to refrain from asking her to 
share his wret: hed fortunes ; but he now looked forward to her few hundreds 
releasing him from the fate which hung like a drawn s “ord over his head ; 
while he hopefully and resolutely looked forward to supporting ber humbly, 
but by honest industry, for the future. Alas! what has power to dim the fu- 
ture like the ever-rising mists of past errors ! 


Arthur's associate had deceived him in the amount of their mutual liabili- 
ties, and seizing on the first sums he could touch, the hardened villain made 
off with it, and left Williams unable to refund the remainder. Now the 
trath must have been revealed to Margaret, though of how she bore the shock 
there is no chronicle. It is only known that she c'ung to ber husband through 
all tria's, and that she humbled herself to apply to her offended family for as- 
sistance—an application which met only a stern and brief refusul. 


Woat a year of agony that must have been which followed the ill-omened 
marriage? in wretched poverty,and hiding from the officers of justice Yet 
amid all this misery a child was born—the soe heir of its unhappy parents’ 
love ; for affection still reigned in their hearts; and these young creatures, 
whatever their separate errors had been, were still true to each other. The 





latter part of that year they were hidden in London; for Williams had been 


December 21 


induced to return to England by the sanguine representations of the greater 
Villain Jackson. 

Margaret's infant was about two months old when the threatened blow feli; 
when her husband's hiding-place was discovered, and he was dragged from 
the humble home, which yet by constant industry he had, under his assumed 
name, contrived to provide, to answer the charges of fraud and embezzlement 
which were brought against him. Proofs were abundant; there was no 
chance of escape—no mitigating circumstances that might tead to lighten his 
punishment—and a few weeks saw poor Margaret the wife of a convicted felon 
—her husband under sentence of transportation for life! Buitrerly, bitterly did 
she pay for the one act of disobedie:ce—the wretched marriage—the more 
wretched, because she truly loved and was beloved. But oh, how moch 
more dark the fault of those whose cold neglect and cruel caprice had turned 
back on her own heart the fountains of natural affectiou, which, when they 
found a channel, flowed with irresistible force ! 

Used as such persons are to heart-rending scenes, the officers about the 
prison were touched at the deep misery of Arthur Williams and his wife ; 
and it was efter the last permitted interview—the feariul parting — hat Mar- 
garet encountered an old woman, who addressed her with some words of 
sympathy, and made herself known as that sometime crossing-sweeper to 
whom the unhappy child had given the sovereign she dared not keep. In 
regs and poverty she still was, and in deeper misery too; for though passing 
honest herself, a wretched ignorant child now grown tu manhood, had failed to 
withsiand the temptations of want, and lay in a neighbouring cell to that of 
Arthur Williams, convicted of some petty theft. 

Associated as she had been with guilt, yet Margaret shuddered anew amid 
her anguish; it seemed as if another nerve were laid open to torture, to feel 
a new humiliation. Yet the woman meant neither presumption nor rudeness; 
she had a grateful recollection of Margaret's childish gift. Unregarded her- 
self, she had watched her for years. She knew her in a moment, and had 
contrived in some tell-tale manner, before addressing her, to learn the cause 
of her great and absorbing grief 

‘Oh, ma’am,’ whispered the woman, ‘if you have money enough to follow 
the ship a little while, I do believe they wou'd take you on board. I did 
hear uf a wife that so softened the captain’s heart, that he took her on 
board ; and though I've heard tell that she never saw her husband till they 
arrived in foreign parts, she had the comfort of knowing she was near him. 
And when they dd land, oh, they met then; and when by good behaviour 
he had won some favour, they lived comfortably enough, as I have heard tell.’ 

lt was a wild tale, with probably but a slight foundation of truth. Yet no 
wonder that the idea came like a ray of hope and light to the despairing wife. 

One more application to her family was made for a trifling sum of money 
but the disgrace she had heaped upon them was the reproach which alone ¢ 
received for answer. In truth, it did seem that, on the public exposure c 
sequent on Arthur Williams's trial, two worldly suiiors of her worldly si7t8 
had each cleverly contrived to evade his engagement, or rather the fulf©™ 
of something that was implied as one, if not positively so, rather than“#*¢ 
such a ‘disgraceful cunnexion.’ Darkly and strangely, in bligh:8 the 
prospects of their best-loved children, worked the instrument which ¢! OW" 
faults had prepared wherewith to scourge them. chted 

Tt wasa dulland chill December day when acertain convict-ship©'8 te 
wiih guilt and misery, weighed anchor. ‘The wind was fair, t! ails were 
spread, and rapi'!y did it lessen to a speck on the horizon. Yet many & 
weary houra eniall boat followed in its track. It contained on ogee 
with a young voman and her infant. Jt was Margaret and her’ ild, t wl he “ 
of the long prcserved watch having affurded her the means gf@sting all her 
earthly future ou the hazard of one chance, a eemees 
But the day was waning, and the rough-mannered yet kj —— ie ° 
exchanged significant glances. They felt the chase was peless, rong L 
knew the motive of the pursuit, and were willing to strain fery 1 Pe per 
the vessel. Yet the thing was impossible, and graduall the dresd - Pm 
dawned on the mind of the desolate being before them ‘Never oe. § ah 
weaiher-beaten sailors forgotten her countenance. Sheeemed stunne Pee 
despair ; they say that twice or thrice a single tear/olied down her f — 
falling upon her poor sickly baby’s face ; but there Was no rage om 4 
stration of her grief. They remembered, too, that ft 4 long time 4 in 
fixedly at the infant, while it, unconscious crease, faintly smiled, A ay < 
with a bard of its young mother’s gray hair “hich had gt The 
confinement. How the ocean had been linked with her latter renee if ‘endl 
meeting with him who had ruled it; the dream of passing over I's ge 
bosom to a friendly !and which they had both so often cherished ; and on . 
horror of reality, the blank of despair! Did she think of all these a. 
None can tell. But Margaret's nature was a fond and aflectionate = p y 
affeetion in childhood, she might have been governed ; by muopleced alec 
tion in after-years, her fate was sealed. Let charity believe that reason 
sank beneath the stroke of anguish ‘more great than she could bear: 

Sndt--ty, too suddenly for prevention on the part of her Pg mage tm poor 
Margaret, clasping still her infant firmly in her arms, leaped from the ae 
and in life WaS-sen no more. A large steamer, freighted with many a joy 
ous heart, atthe mozu..nt was Near, aca “thou sh this multiplied the attempts 
at arescue, the swell of the water cause by tne paddies rendered it more 
difficult. The bodies were not found for hours. Besides the depositions of 
the two rowers, many from the deck of that stately vessel witnessed the sul- 
cide, there could be no misiaterpretation of the fact. It was another brief 
chronicle, a deep tragedy, added to the many which crowd our newspapers, 
and of which the happy and prosperous too rarely investigate the causes. 








SOCIAL PIRACY. 
Concluded from Albion of last week. 
CHAPTER XIIL. 


CHATTERLEY MAKES MORE MISCHIEF—HAWKE IN GREATER TROUBLE THAN 

EVER—A PAINFUL ALTERNATIVE—SECRETARIES AT WAR—HAWKE CHOOSES 

A SECOND, AND BEGINS TO SHOW PLUCK. 

Mr. Chatterley had other arrows in his quiver for the luckless pirate. He 
proceeded to call on Mr. Shycock, an active member ot the new company, 
and his old acquaintance. Finding that gentleman, he detailed to him the 
conversation that had passed at Mr, Jenkinson’s table on the day previous 
respecting the Universal Providence, repeating the insulting remarks of ol 
Mr. Kickshaw, and insidionsly observing how surprised he was that the new 
secretary displayed no resentment, and made no attempt to vindicate the come 
pany. Mr. Shycock was i'l disposed to Hawke, having failed to obtain the 
secretaryship for his own son, and he unhesitatingly pronounced the poor Red 
Rover a base poltroon, and declared that had he himself been present, oF his 
son Peter, either the one or = — would have kicked Mr. Kickshaw from 
one end of Oxford-street to the other. ; ; 

‘ Let me tell you, as a friend,’ added Chatterley, ‘Mr. Kickshaw is not the 
only man in London who gives your new company a bad name; and if your 
own officers stand by and hear themselves and their employers called rogues 
and swindlers to their faces, the public will soon believe that there is good 

round for applying such epithets to you, 
Shycock gretssied he would instantly confer with Mr. Flash Dashwood upon 
the subject, and taking Chatterley with him, he proceeded in search of that 
brilliant personage. As soon as Dashwood heard the story, which had lost no- 
thing in its progress, he quite agreed with Shycock that Mr. Hawke ought to 
have replied with spirit, and had now no other course to take but to despatch 
a triend to Mr. Kickshaw, and de:nand an explanation. : 

‘ He ought to send him a message at once,’ whispered Chatterley to Mr, 
nh ycock, ; : ' 

“He ought—that’s the true course—the only course,’ and he communicate 
Chatterley’s friendly suggestion to Mr. Dashwood, who concurred in it with- 

esita ion. ; 
e. t shall see Hawke in the course of half an hoar,’ he added, ‘ and I'll let 
him know what we expect him to do,’ ; ; 

Chatterley, having thus put things in the proper train, went his way, and 
Shycock and Dashwood proceedec to their place of business, where they found 
Hawke already seated, and nodding over a copy of the prospectus bound in 
red morocco, and superbly guilt. He had clean forgotten the table-talk of bn 
day before, in the horrors of the night that succeeded ; and when the two ti- 
rectors acquainted him that the expressions used in his presence with refer- 
ence to the company were the conversation of all London, and that he, as 
secretary, was expected to take belligerent notice of them, the red haired gen- 
tlernan dropped the prospectus from his bony hands, and looked as it his friends 
had proposed to him a jump trom the top of the Monument. It took no long 
time to discover that the Universal Providence Assurance Cumpany had got no 
fire-eating secretary. In fact, Hawke was too frank and simple to make any 
pretence to the characterof a fighting man; on the contrary, he declared that 
duelling was the thing he abhorred most in the world, and intimated that as 
to sending a challenge to Mr. Kickshaw, or any body else, it was quite out 
of the question, and was, besides, no part or parcel, of his official duty. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ said Shycoek, ‘ but it is your duty.’ 

‘Implied, if not expressly stated,’ said Dashwood. 

‘ Every secretary must be prepared to fight,’ said the Jormer. 

‘ Orhow could business be done?’ asked the latter. 

Shycock wondered how a sensible man could have a doubt upon the sub- 

ect. Dashwood had a better opinion of his friend Hawke than to suppose 
him capable of making any difficulty about such a trifle. 

‘ A wifle !’ exclaimed Hawke. 
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tr n, only a shot or two at an impertinent old gentleman ; that’s the whole 
of it. 
‘ The first consideration, gentlemen, is religion,’ faltered Hawke, to whom 


it occurred that by the laws of the duel, the impertinent old gentleman would 
have a shot or two at him in return. 


‘ Religion ! nonsense, man!’ cried Dashwood. 
; Religion is not nonsense,’ answered Hawke, boldly,’ ‘ and religion forbids 
it 








‘If religion torbids, Provinerce—the Universat Provinencr expects it, 
{can tell you, Mr. Secietary,’ said Shycock, with decision; ‘in tact, to be 
brief with you, our officers mast figut as well as write; the pen woa’t do 
without the pistol. By G—, sir, you must send Mr. Kickshaw a message, 
or resign your office.’ 

‘The Mediterranean Drainage Company had three secretaries shot in 
one week,’ encouragingly observed a little black man who now entered 
and took his seat at the table. 

‘The actuary of the British Sunflower Association fought two duels in 
one day,’ said Shycock, 

‘ Mere rouiine,’ said the little black director. 

Mr. Dashwood having been mainly instrumental in obtaining the place 
for Hawke, felt it becoming to give him all the support in his power on 
the present critical occasion, so he goodnaturediy hinted, sotto voce, that 
it was possible, nay, probable, that Mr. Kickshaw would prefer apologiz- 
ing to fighting, and the Red Rover adopted this view of the matier the 
more easily, iaasmuch as he felt that were he the recipient of a challenge, 
he would sooner make the most abject apology that ingenuity could trame 
than accept so revolting an invitation, He also began to recollect himselt 
a little, aad he remembered that Mr, Kickshaw was very old and feeble, 
and that he had heard some of the Jenkinsons say that he was doting. 
Putting all these points together, the secretary began to flatter himself that 
he would run no very great risk in sending @ message to such an oppo- 
nent, and, to confess the truth, he also felt that Mrs, Hawke woull not 
be tov well pleased were he to give up six hundred a-year and a splendid 
residence, merely to avoid the risk of being shot in a duel. The mater 
was accordingly arranged to the satisfaction of the directors, and all that 
remained was tor the secretary to appoint a friend to be the bearer of a 
belligerent message to the slanderer of the new company. Hawke could 
think of nobody more likely to answer than the good-natured gentleman 
whose acquaintance he had made the night betore, and he proceeded, look- 
ing ghastly pale, in quest of Florus Evergreen, who had fortunately given 
him his address. 

Chatterley was wiih Florus when Hawke arrived. The latter sent up 
his name, and requested a private interview. Great was the astonishment 
of Florus when he learned the motive of the Red Rover’s visit, knowing, 
as he did that a more arrant coward never displayed the white feather. 
His amaz2inent was, however, soon abated, for Hawke, after soliciting 
his friendly assis'ance in the affair, conld not retraia trom communicating 
his beliet that Mr. Kickshaw would retract all he said. sooner than ‘go 


out.’ Much to Hawke’s satisfaction, Floras took the same view ot the | 


matter, cunsideriag it quite improbable that the friends of an old gentleman 
of seventy wouid suffer or advise him to accepta challenge. Hawke, there- 
fore, left his friend io proceed on his mission, with very litte apprehension 
about the issue of the business. Florus retarned to Chatierley, and regaled 
him with an account of the visit he had just received. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WARLIKE MOVEMENTS—PEACE ‘A TOUT PRIX "—-RESIGNATION OF Mi. SECRETARY 
HAWKE-—-HIS LEITER. 


It was arranged between Cha'terley and Mr. Evergreen, that the latter 
should not only represent old Mr. Kickshaw as resolved to abide by every 
syllable of his atack upon Hawke’s compatiy, but as one of the most deter- 
mined duellists, and, notwithstanding his years, one of the best shots in Eng- 
Jand. When Floras met Hawke again, according to appointment, that wor- 
thy gentleman had nearly recovered his self-possession, and cameto the inter- 
view alimost radiant with satisiaction, confident that his friend had extoried an 
ample apology irom the calumnious octogenarian. To his surprise he found 
Florus looking exceedingly grave. 

* He has apologised, of course?’ exclaimed poor Hawke. 

‘I 2m sorry to say he has not,’ 

* Not? 

‘ He positively refuses !’ 

‘Refuses ?’ and the Red Rover quaked, 

* Noi only retuses, but reiterates all he said, and declares he wil .t ck to it 
to his dying breath,’ 

Hawke gasped, and was with difficulty able to mutter the inquiry, 

* What is to be done ?” 


* Done! you must fight, of course; there are the pistols ; eveiy thing is 
arranged.’ 


‘ Su—su—surely some—some—something m—m—m—might be d—dI— 
done to prevent it,’ 

‘Impossivle ; it must go on now.’ 

* Bat the p~p—p—pvor old man—’ . 

* Poor ol! man indeed; by Jove, sir, he is the gayest old cock on town,’ 

‘A g—g—gay old c—e—cock !’ 

* Ay, that he is, ant ad—lot a shot, I hear ;—practises with the pistol 
two hours ever morning, and snuffs his candle out at night wich a loaded 
eo y G--d, sir, you'll make a character by fighting Mr. Kick- 
shaw. 

Hawke's voice stuck to his throat with unutterable terror. 

‘by G—d Lenvy you; [wish I was the principal and you the secon], you 
lucky dog., 
wae W—w—w—would you? 1 ’llchange places if—, . 
“.* No, we cannot do that; the luck is your now, and you mustenjoy it— 
how do you fight—across a table ? 

Ha wke made no answer. Evergreen looked at him as it he had expected] 
him to Jump at the proposition ; still the secretary was silent, but it seemed 
now not to be altogether the silence of extreme fear. He looked like a man 
pondering and colleciing himself to make some great intellectual spring, and 
adopt some astonishing resolution, At length he said slowly and deliberately 
to his se-ond— 

: Can you accommodate me with pen and asheet of paper ? 

* Certainly,’ said Floras, never doubting but that his principal was about 
to draft his last will and testament, or at least about to concoct a iave- 
well epistle to his wife. But what [lawke did write was the following : 

‘ Harley-street, September 39. 
‘ Gentlemen, 

* Having accepted the office] of Secretary to the Universal Provi- 
dence Assurance Company, without sufficient ‘information respecting the 
duties attached to it, and feeling that some of those duties are not of such a 
nature as I can conscientiously, as a Christian, approve, I have the honcur to 
place my situation at your disposal, in doing which 1 beg to return you 
ne acknowledgments for the honour you did me in appointiug me 

it, 

* T have the honour to be, 
‘Your most obedient and grateful servant, 
‘F. Hawke.’ 
* To the Directors of the U. P. A, 
Company.’ 

‘ There,’ said the Red Rover, ‘ that puts an and to this unpleasant affair, 
and will save you, my dear sir, all further trouble on my account.’ 

Florus read the leer which Hawke pu: into his hands, and it was not easy 
to control his mirth. 

* You'll not send it ?* said Florus, looking affectedly incredulons. 

£ Won't | ?’ said Hawke, and he hastily took up his hat aud bid Mr. Ever- 
green adieu, thanking him warmly for his services, 

‘What nonsense! to throw away such luck—a trump card—the duel 
would be the naking of you —to say nothing of so fine a situation ; think 
again—do—be advised—you’ll repent it too late’ 

But t tawke was already out of hearing, muttering to himself mechanically 
* Soufts out his candle every night witha blunderbuss : he’ll not snuff out my 
candle,’ 

CHAPTER V. 

A CHAPTER OF CALAMITIES— FORTUNE DESERTS THE PIRATE—SMasH OF THF, 
GRAND COMPANY—DASHWOUD DISHED—JENKINSON DIDDLED—THE CATAs- 
TROPHE 
Thus ended the short prosperity of the Red Rover; but other misfortunes 

followed, faithful to the adage which says, that misfortunes never come alone. 

Mrs. Hawke had not done sco!ding her unwarlike husband for throwing away 

six hundred a year so inconsiderately, when the news came that the Grand 

New Company was prematurely smashed, and Mr. Dashwood, with a hall- 

a-dozen inore of the parties concerned, escaped to America with the property 

of fitty widows, and the same number of too credulous and confiding spin- 
sters. This did not affect tne Hawkes directly, hut indirectly they felt ii acute- 
ly ; tor Mr. Jenkinson, amongst others, was nearly ruined by the explosion, 
and the next morning poor Haidee was returned to her afflicted parents, b>- 
on a had learned a syllable of German, or seen the castle of Bishop 

But this, alas! was not all. The litle Hawke who had been quartered 
UPon the indigent Welxh parson had latterly given evidence of such immense 
capability for bread-and-butter, as well as such unrivalled talents tor mischief, 


that he was at length felt 1o be an intolerable incumbrance in a house where | 
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there was already clamorous brood of seven children, and where the break- 
ing of a teacup, or a pane of glass, was a calamity ofthe most serious nature. 
This being thejcase, the Welsh clergymanand his wile, one Saturday-night, 
after a consultation occasioned by the destruction of a tea-pot, and the sim- 
ulianeous disapeparance of a pound of goat’s cheese, came to the determina - 
tion of transmi ting their expensive and troublesome charge to his affectionate 
parents in London, where in due course he arrived, as safeiy as a letter or 
parcel, and was delivered in Harley-street, to the undisguished annoyance 
and mortificatiun of all excep: his brother Tommy, who was delighted to have 
so powerful an auxilia'y in a thousand | itue innocent scemes, which he was 
daily forming to keep the family in a state of ‘constitutional agitation.’ But 
Harley-street itself was 800n to prove no more an asylum tor the piratical crew, 
against whom fortune had nowopenly dectared. The Goslins left their coun- 
try-seat for their town-house at an unusually early period, and the announce- 
ment ot their intention toreturn to London was to the unhappy Hawkes as 
good or as bad asa forma! notice to quit from the loving John Thrustout. 
In a day or two after, they were served with an ejectment in the shape of a 
polite but peremptory note from Mis, Goslin ; they decamped, man, woman, 
and child, bag and baggage, like a horde of gipsies, or a tribe of Tartars ; 
and to fill to the brim the cup of their afflictions, Mr. and Mrs. Hawke 
were compelled not only to take lodgings, but to pay a smart rent for them. 

















THE ATTACHE, 
BY SAM SLICK. 
New Serics —Second Notice. 





In our first notice, led away by the superior literary interest of the theme 
which occupied our columns last week, we only alluded to the not less ims 
| portant matier of female boarding schvols, which are treated with all the 

astuteness and eloquence of Sam Slick. 
“‘ While strolling about the neighbourhood of the town this afternoon (he 
writes), we passed what Colonel Slick would have called ‘several little de- 
tachments of young ladies,’ belonzing to a boarding-school, each detachment 
having at its head an officer of the establishment. Youth, innocence, and 
beauty, have always great atiractions for me; I like young people, I delight 
in talking to them. ‘here is a joyousness and buoyancy about them, and 
they are so full of life and hope, it revives my drooping spirits, it awakens 
agreeable recollections, and makes me feel, for the time at least, that I am 
young myself. ‘ Look at the beautiful creatures,’ [ said, ‘Mr Slick. They 
seem as happy as birds just escaped froma cage.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘and what 
a cussed shame it is to put’em into a cage at all. {In the West Indgies, in 
old times, every plantation had a cage for the little niggers, a great large enor. 
mous room, and gil the little darkies was putin there and spoon-fed with meal 
vittals by some old granny, and they were as fat as chickens and as lively as 
crickets(you never see such happy little imps of darkness since you was born), 
and their mothers was sent off to the fieldsto work, It saved labour and saved 
| time, and labour and time is money, and it warn’ta bad contrivance. Well, 
old Banton, Joe Sturge, and such sort of cattle of the abolition breed, when 
they heard of tnis, went a roarin’ and a bellowin’ about allover England, like 
| cows that had los: their calves, about the horrid cruelty of these nigger ccops, 
| Now these boardin’ schools for gals here is a hundred thousand times wuss 
| than the nigger nurseries was. Mothers send their children here ’cause they 
are too lazy to tend’em, or too ignorant to teach ’em themselves, or ‘cause 
they want’em out o’ the way, that they may yo into company, and not be kept 
to home by kickin’, squeelin’, gabblin’ brats: and what do taey larn here? 
why, nothin’ that they bad ought to, and everything that they had ought not 
}to. They don’t love their parents, ‘cause they haint got that care, and that 
fondlin’, and protection, and that habit that breeds love. Love won’t grow in 
cold ground, I can tell you. It must be sheltered from the frost, and protected 
irom the storm, and watered with tears, and warmed with the heat of the heart, 
and the suil be kept fiee from weeds: and it must have support to lean on, 
and be tended with care day and night, or it pines, grows yaller, fades away 
and dies. It’s a tender plant is love, or else I don’t know human nature, that’s 
all. Well, the parents don’t love them nother, Mothers can get weaned as 
well as babies. ‘The same causes a’most makes folks love their children, 
that makes their children !ove them. Who ever liked another man’s flower 
garden as well as hisown? Did you ever see one that did, for lL never did? 
He haint tended it, he haint watched its growth, he haint seed the flowers bud, 
unfold, and bloom. They haint grown up under his eye and hand, he haint 
attached to them, and don’t care who plucks ’em. And then, who can teach 
religion but a mother? religion is a thing of the affections. Lord! parsons 
may preach, and clerks may make ’sponses forever, but they won’t reach the 
little heart of a litle child. All T got, l got from mother; for father was so 
almighty impatient, it | made the leastest mistake in the world in reading the 
Bible, he used to fall to and swear like a trooper, and that spiled all. Minister 
was always kind and gentle, but he was old, and old age se-ms so far off trom 
a child, that it listens with awe, scary like, and runs away screamin’ with 
delight as soon as it’s over, and forgets all. Oh! its an onnatural thing to 
tear a poor little gal away from home, and from all she knows and loves, and 
shove her into a house of strangers, and race off and leave her. Oh! whata 
sight of little chords it must stretch, so that they are never no good arterwards, 
or else snap ‘em right short off. How iit must harden the neart and tread 
down all the young sproutlin’ feelin’s, so that they can never grow up and 
ripen. Why, a gal ought to be nothin’ buta lump of affection, as a Mother 
Carey’s chicken is nothin’ but a lump of fat: not that she has to love so 
much, but toendure so much: not that she has to bill andcoo all day, for they 
plaguy soon get tired of that; but that she has to give up time and give up 
inclination, and alter her likes and alier her dislikes, and do everythin’ and 
bear everythin’, and all for affection. Ske onght to love, so that duty is a 
pleasure, for where there is no love there will be no duty done right. You 
wouldn’t hear of so many runaway matches if it warn’t for them cussed 
boardin’ schools, | know. 

‘A young chap sees one of these angeliferous galls goin’ a walkin’, and 
inquires who she is and whatshe is. He hearsshe has a great forten’, and 
he knows she has great beauty—splendid gal! she is, too. She has been taught 
to stand straight, like a drili-sarjeant. She knows how to get into a carriage 
and shew no legs, and to get out o’ one as much onlike a bear andas much 
like a lady as possibie, never siarn fust, but like a diver, head fast. She can 
stand in fturst, second, or third position to church, and hold her book and her 
elbows graceful,—very important church-lessons them too, much more than 
the lessons parsons reads. ‘Then she knows a little tiny prayer book makes a 
big hand look hugeaceous, and a big one makes it look small; and, besides, 
she knows all about smiles, the smile to sit with or walk with, the smile to 
talk with, the smile o’ surprise, the smile scorny, and the smile piteous. She 
is a most accomplished gal, that’s a fact; how can it be otherwise in natur ? 
Aint she at a female seminary, where, though the misiress don’t Know nothin’, 
she can teach everythin’, cause it’s a fashicnable school, and very aristo- 
cratic and very dear. It must be good, it costso much; and you can’t get 
nothin’ good without a good price, that’s a fact. Well, forten’-hunter watches 
till he attracts attention, and the moment she looks at him his eye tells her 
he lovesher. Creation, man! you might as well walkover a desert of gun- 
powder, shod with steel soles and flint heels, as to tell that toa galfor the 
fust time, whose heart her school mistress and her mother had both made her 
feel was empty, and thatall her educatiou went to write op a paper and put in 
its window, ‘ Lodgin’s to let here tor a single man.’ She is allin a cunflustu- 
gation ina minnte —a lover !—a reai lover too, not a schoolboy, but an elegant 
young man, justsucha one as she had heered tell ot in novels. How roman- 
tic, aint it? and yet, squire, how nateral too, for this poor desarted gal to 
think like a fvol fust, and act like a fool arterwards, aint it? She knows she 
warn’t made to grow alone, and that like a vine she ought to have sumthin’ 
to twine round {or support ; and when she sees this man, the little tendrils of 
the heartincline right that way at oncet.’ 

We need not trace the resuli—a runaway match, and misery, and an early 
grave, For in ‘nine days puppies and bridegrooms begin to get their eyes 
open in a general way. It taint so easy for brides, they are longer about it ; 
but they do see at last, and when they do, it’s about the clearest. So, one fine 
day poor little miss begins to open her peepers, and the fust thing she disarns 
is atired, lyin’ lover—promises broke that never was meant to be kept,—hopes 
as false as the vows, and a mess of her own makin’, ha.’s pretty considerable 
tarnation all over. On! how she sobs, and cries, and guesses she Was wrong 
and repents ; and (nen she writes nome, and begs pardon, and, child-like, says 
she will never do so again. Poor crittur, it’s one o’ the things that can’t be done 
agin,—oncedone, done tor ever ; yes,she begs pardon, but father won’t fer- 
give, for he has been larfed at ; mother won’t forgive, ‘cause she has to forgive 
herself fust, and tha! she can’tdo; and both won't forgive, for it’s settin’ a 
bad example. Alidoors behind the poor little wretch are closed, and there is 
but one open before her, and that looks into a churchyard. They are nice 
little placesto stroll in, is buryin’-grounds,when you aint nothin’ to do but read 
varses 02 tomb-stones ; butit taint every one likes to go there to sleep with 
the silent folks that’s onder ground looks plagny like her home that’s pre- 
pared her for though, for thc re isa little spot ou the cheek, and a little pain in the 
side, and a little hackin’ cough, and aneye sometimes watery and sometimes 
hectic bright, and the sperits is all gorne, Well, I've seed them signs so, 
often, I know as well what follows as if it was rain arter three white tros's, 
melancholy—consumption—a broken heart, and the grave. This is the fruit 
of a bordin’-school ; beautiful fruit, aint it? It ripened afore its time, and 
drop offthe tree airly, The core was eaten by a worm, and that worm was 
bred in a bordin’-school ’ . 

This may bea selection of one cf the most painful examples, but there is 
truth in it, and in all the lesser grades of discomfort and wretchedness which 
too surely grow out of superficial and injudicious female apbringing, exposed 
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o the danger of temptation, without a priacipleto hold by. In another chapter 

Sam shews himself a great physiologist, and expounds the reading of * the 
eye,’ with its varied expressions, as the only method of detecting what is 
passing Within his breast. He says. 

‘I mind my eye. And now let me tell you there aint no maxim in natur’ 
hardly equal to thatone, Folks may go crackin’ aud braggin’ of their know - 
ledge of phisonomy, or their skill in phrenology, but it’s all moonshine. A 
fellow can put on any phiz he likes deceive the devil himself ; and as for 
a knowledge ot bumps, why natur’ never intended them for signs, or she 
wouldn’t have covered "em all over with hair, and put them out of sight. Who 
the plague will let you be puttin’ your fingers under their hair, and be a tooz- 
lin’ of their heads * If iv’s aman, why he’\l knock you down, and ifit’sa gal 
she will look to her brother, as much as to say, if this sassy feller goes a feelin! 
of my bumps, I wish you would let your foot feel a bump of his’n, that will 
teach him better menvers, that’s all, No, it’s‘ all in my eye.’ You must 
look there for it. Well, then, some fellers, and especially painters, goa ravin’ 
and a pratin’ about the mouth, the expression of the mouth, seat of all the 
emotions, the speakin’ mouth, the larger print of the mouth, and such stuff ; 
and others are for everiastinly a lecturin’ about the nose, the expression ot 
the nose, the character of the nose, and so on, jist as if the nose was any 
thing else but a speekin’ trumpet thata sneeze blows thro’, and the snuffles 
give the rattles to, or that cant uses as a flute ; | wouldn’t give a piece of 
tobacky for the nose, exceptto tell me when my fvod was good : nora cent 
for the mouth, except as a kennel for the tongue. But the eye is the boy for 
me ; there’s no mistake there: study that well, and you will read any man’s 
heart as plain as a book.’ 

And he illustrates as follows; ‘The eye ofa politician is like that of anold 
lawyer, a sort of spider-eye. Few things resemble each other more in natur’ 
than an old cunnin’ lawyer and a spider, He weaves his web in a corner 
with no light behind him to shew the thread of his nest, but in the shade like, 
and then he waits in the dark-office to receive visitors. A buzzin’, burrin’, 
thoughtless fly, thinkin’ of nothin’ but his beautiful wingsand well-made legs, 
and rather near-sighted withal, comes stamblin’ head over heels into the net. 
‘I beg your parion,’ says fly, ‘I reely didn’t see this network of yours; the 
weather is so foggy, and the streets so confounded dark—they ought to burn 
gas here allday. lam afraid I have done mischief.’ ‘ Not at all,’ says spi- 
der, bowin’ most gallus purilite, ‘I guess it’s all my fault; | reckon | haa ought 
to have hung a lamp out; but pray don’t move, or you may do damage. Al- 
low me to assist you.’ And then he ties one Jeg and then Vother, and turls up 
both his wings, and has him as fast as Gibraltar. ‘ Now,’ says spider, ‘ my 
good friend (a phrase a feller always uses when he’s a goin’ to be tricky), I 
am afeard you have hurt yourself a considerable sum; I must bleed you.’ 
‘ Bleed me,’ says fly; ‘excuse me, | am much obliged to you, I don’t require 
it” ‘Oh, yes, you do, my dear trend,’ he says, and he gets ready for the ope- 
ration. ‘If you dare to do that,’ says fly, ‘I'll knock you down, you scoun- 
drel, and I’m a man that what I lay down I stand on.’ ‘You had better get 
up first, my good iriend,’ says spider a laughin’. ‘You mast be bled; you 
must pay damages; and he bleeds him, and bleeds him, and bieeds him, till 
he gasps for breath, and feels faintin’ come on, ‘ Let me go, my good feller,’ 
says poor fly, ‘and I will pay liberally.’ ‘ Pay.’ saysspider; ‘ you miserable 
oncireumcised wretch, you have nothin’ left to pay with; take that,—and he 
gives him the last dig, and fly is a gone coona—bled to death. The politician, 
the lawyer, and the spider, they are all alike—they have the manceuvering 
eye. Beware of these 1 tellyou. Mind youreye. Women is more difficul- 
ter still to read than man, because smilin’ comes as nateral to them as suction 
to asnipe. Doin’ the agreeable is part of their natur’, specially afore tolks 
(tor sometimes they do the devil to home), The eye tho’ is the thing to tell 
em by—ivs infallible, that’s a fact.’ 

Saim’s hints as to the readiest modes of getting forward in society are wor- 
thy of his shrewdness; but we can only give a short specimen of them, 

‘I know (says he) the ins and outs of life trom the palace to the log hut. 
And fll tell you now what I call general rules for society. Furst, it aint one 
man in a hundred knows any subject thorough, and if he does. it aint one 
time in a thousand he has an opportunity or knows how io avail it. Second- 
ly, a smatterin’ is better nor deeper knowledge for society, for one is small 
talk, and the other is lecturin.’ Thirdly, pretendin’ to know, is half the time 
as good as knowin’, if pretendin’ isdone by a man of the world cutely, 
Fourthly, if any crittur axes you if you have been here or there, or know 
this one or that one, or seen this sight, or Vuiner sight, always say yes, if you 








can without lyin’, and then turn right short round to him, and say ‘ What's — 


your opinion on it? I should like te hear your views, for they are always so 
original.’ That saves you makin’ a fool of yourself by talking nonsense, 
for one thing, and when a room aint overly well furnished, it’s best to keep the 
blinds down in a general way; and it tickles his vanity, and that’s another 
thing. Most folks like the sound of their own voices better nor other people’s, 


and every one thinks a goo listener and a good laugher the pleasantest crittur — 


in the world, Fifthly, lead where you know; when you don’t, foller, but soft 
sawder always. Sixthly, never get cross in society, especially where the gals 
are, but bite in your breath, and swaller all down,’ 

Two whole-lengths of a T'ammer-Squatter preacher, and an editor from 
the State o’ Maine (chapter entitled ‘ The Palpit and the Press’), are of first- 
rate caricature, but with a moral or lesson that would do honour to either pu 
pit or press. 

— -——— + <a 


THE OUTCAST. 
A TALE. 
BY THE MEDICAL STUDENT. 
(Continued from Albion of last weel:.) 

She told me she did not know of what country she was a native, she could 
noi recollect any land but my own ; of her parentage, too, she was entirely 
ignorant. She had lived at the cottage ever since she was a child, and had 
all that time seen no one near or tospeak to, save Mr. Hermann, Mr Jaques, 
and the two women servants. She had not ali that time observed any diffe. 
rence in either, save that the former seemed growing older and more feeble,— 
She had been brought to the cottage by the old female, Tamar, and faintly re- 
membered being with her for many days in ashipat sea. Her Jife since 
then had passed in one monotonous course, with a portion of which I was 1ully 
acquainted. She owned, to my delighted ears, tiat she loved me with her 
whole heart, if love meant the fact that she could never be happy, or even at 
rest in her mind, out of my society ; that she would go with me anywhere, 
and always be kind to me ; thatshe would leave Mr. Jaques, Mr. Hermann, 
Sarah, the cottage, garden, dog, and all with eager readiness, to be my humble 
and atfectionate servapt. Now here was a young creature, loving. and ra- 
vishingly lovely, whom, by remarkeble circumstances, I had altogether in my 
power, and might have taught tosin. Did? I fear that were it known, 
most gentlemen of spirit would consider me a contemptible fool fur the course 
I did pursue. I endeavoured to explain to her the higher doctrines of morals 
—the principles of natural religion, and afterwards of revelation. She heard 
with eager ears, trusting me in everything ; indeed, she could not but believe 
me, for her heart so inclined to me, that every sentence | uttered was received 
and loved, as if it were a portion of myself. Thereatier I taught her the tenets 
of that branch of the great Protestant faith, upon which I saw fit to rest my 
own prospects for futurity. I found that by this her feelings toward me were 
increased to an intensity of which I had previously nu conception, unacquaint- 
ed as I had been hitherto with women’s love. 

3ut while this was going forward, Mr. Hermann, who had been gradually 
declining in health, sunk at lengthso faras to be confined to his bed. I had 
now been between five or six years familiar about the place, during which 
time my aid, in the way of my profession, had frequently relieved him. Bat 
it was evident to me that the cistern was exhausted, and I perceived, on con- 
versing on the subject, that his own opinion coincided with mine. 

I now began to be aware of a remarkable avxiety in the old man. I have 
stated that for some time back he bad appeared to labour under some com- 
munication of importance, which he could not bring himself to make to me ; 
and this weight on his mind was now hecome so harassing, as seriously to 
aggravate his complaint. I could hardly conceive a man so shaken, even 
with the thought of confessing a murder, as this man was. Otten he would 
seem to have made up his resolutton—but the words would often appear to 
stick in his throat, while the agitation was certain to induce a paroxysm of 
his malady—adry asthma, followed by great and long-continued weakness. 
J observedjhim also in frequent communicacion with Mr, Jaques, shut up toge- 
ther, and that the effect of these inerviews was to exacerbate the misery of 
the latter to an extraordinary degree. His jealousy and freaks of passion 
had allugether gone from him, and he appeared as if Rachel had also com- 
pletely leti his thoughts, though she and | were always near. He gave him- 
self up almost entirely ‘o solitude, and the expression of shame, and also of 
horror, sat continualiy upon his remarkable countenance, While his parox- 
ysms of wailing and imprecation in the privacy of his own apartwents were 
excessive and unremitting ; so that I ofien, even in the lonely road by the de- 
mesne, have heard his cries. He never left the cot'age, bor within _was he 
ever at rest, but was continually starting and shifting about, wandering from 
room to room, like an animal to whose body some one has affixed a torment- 
ing instrument. a 

At length one day they seemed to have come to a determination, and Mr. 
Hermann unbosomed himself to me. He was now very weak—so weak as 
to be unable to sit up or to speak Jouder than a thick whisper. Jaques had 
been for several hours closeted with him. and now stvod by his bed-side, silent, 
deadly pale, and with his eyes strangely sparkling. ; 

; Mr. E—,’ said the old man, ‘I have not many hours to live, I 
believe—but before I die, there is a communication which must be made to 
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some one, and I have at length persuaded Mr. Jaques to submit to having it 
made to you, for it regardshim alone. Your protession, your circumstances, 
the long triendship you have borne for him, the excellence uf your heart, your 
firm discreuon, and your strong passion for Rachel, all unite to make you ap- 
pear as it were, a person appointed by Providence to know and guard the aw- 
tul secret of his affliction, You are aware that | was always and am abso- 
lutely necessary to him, and somebody must ever be—tfor he is a creature ut- 
terly powerless and helpless— he cannot mingle with society—trom that he is 
forever debarred—for he could not travel—he could not indulge in wine—he 
could not lose command of himself for a moment—the slightest accident 
could not happen to him, without a discovery being made, of which my mind 
cannot conceive the consequences, whether to himsell,to his family and people 
orto the public. But it is right 1 should first inform you who he is. He is 
the eldest son of the late ——, a foreign Jew of great wealih. For many cen- 
tuaries there has not been such a thing among our people as what Iam about 
to relate to you. Its causes who can tel]? But his tather when he saw it, 
broke his ineart, declined, and died. Jaques, your friend, with whom you 
have been for years in daily intimacy, is a mis¢rable—’ 

‘ Do not name the accursed wore,’ shriexed Jaques, with frantic gestures 
—and springing away, while his whole frame shook, and his face flushed to 
crimson, and his eyes seemed tu flame in their orbits, he rent his clothes in 
pieces, and stood before my bewildered eyes—A LEPER. Yes, withthe ex- 
ception of the head and neck, and hands and feet, his whole frame was a 
scaly mass of horrible leprosy—oh! most horrible! { could not look upon 
him, but covered my face with my hands, and staggered back, feeling sick, 
sick and feeble; and for a moment consciousness lett me. I fainted, and fell 
upon the carpet. Presently the horizontal position restored me to recollec- 
tion, and sitting up, the horrible scene came back upon my mind. I felt as 
one awakened from sleep, and recollecting a frightful dream. I looked— 
Jaques was gone, but there on the floor lay the torn and scattered fragments of 
his dress, and in bed near me Jay Hermann, with his head turned away to- 
wards the wall. 

I do not think I was ever so wrought upon by any emotion as I was by the 
mingled surprise, horror, disgust, and dread, that hideous spectacle produced 
in me. I remained for severai minutes seated on the floor, teeble in limps 
asa child, and utterly at a loss to direct my thoughts fixedly to any subject. 
At length observing a boitle of wine, from which [ had been compounding 
some negus fcr the dying man I snatched it, and swallowed a long draught. 

Thereupon rising, I approached the bedside to see the state of Mr. Her- 
mann. Slowly and languidly he turned his head round upon the pillow, and 
heaved a deep sigh 

‘You have seen ?’ said he. 

‘I have,’ J replied, and an involuntary shudder passed over me as I spoke. 

‘You will be aware then at once of the cause of my poor friend’s tear, 
misery, and despair. You will see from your own medical knowledge that 
there is no hope of any alleviation,’ 

‘ None, except in death.’ 

‘No! itcannot be—he must still live on, and drag out his wretched exis- 
tence. Suicide would expose the body to the public gaze, and drag the veil 
from the ancient shame ot our race. He must not die. I am convinced it is 
only this consideration that in some manner keeps the poor creature—more 
sensitive as he is than any woman—trom sinking and perishing under the 
weight of his awful affliction; discovery of his secret by any one would be 
death to him, and that most fearful death which springs from mental pangs. 
You will see that by this he is shut out from all communion with his fellow- 
men You kuow your own disgust, though you have known him for years, 
and been his most intimate friend, nor can I conceal mine, though I have been 
his actendant from birth. He knows this and feels it. Oh, how bitterly the 
wretch feels it!’ 

_‘ True,’ said I, ‘he was right—all pleasures must be for ever unknown to 
him. He must be for evera soliiary. Ob, whatan accumulation ot miseries 
crush the poor hupeless being! none of those enjoyments that make lite bear 
able to other men, can by possibility ever be his—he must live, ay, in the 
gnawing feeling of sateless appetites—ungratifyable desires and affections— 
and no hope—no hope! He must be perpetually a burden—a disgust—a 
nuisance to himself, and all who know his horrible secret-—a modern Phi- 
loctetes with poisoned wounds. And, too, there is no way by which he may 
deliver his spirit from this bondage—every avenue ot escape from his curse is 
by that very curse blocked up ?’ 

‘But to let you understand why I have made this communication, 1 hope 
when I am gone you will take your pvor friend under your protection, and be 
to him what I have been, with this difference, that where | have been a taith- 
ful servant, you will be a confidential triend. He is, | may tell you, possessed 
of vast wealth, which he is for ever incapable of using; and this, as you have 
ruined your own prospects through attachmenttohim, he will place complete- 
ly at your disposal, the only drawback upon it being his society, which it 
would appear that for five years past or more you have not considered any 
burden. If you accept this proposal, Rachel is yours. She is a Georgian 
girl, bought in the slave maraet at Constantinople, by order of his relations, 
and sent here under charge of Tamar, the housekeeper. She was brought 
here at five years old, and intended to be reared up in the belief that all men 
were the same as Jaques, in order that she might become a companion, and 
solace to him, when in the course of things I should be removed. From dit- 
ferent ‘causes, among which was the exceeding shame of Jaques, his high 
sense of honour, and his disgust at the immoral nature of the whole proceed- 
ing, this was never attempted to be carried into effect, and she is now totally 
ignorant of that secret, which, although it may be a bitter heartburning to 
many abroad, is in England known but to you, to its unfortunate subject, and 
to myself. ‘That she is beautiful, innoceni, and good, you are yoursell aware 
—and I swear as one swears who is laid on such a bed as mine, that she is 
intact and immaculate as the blue sky of heaven. Her you will marry, if 
the proposal be agreeable to you, and take possession of this house as the 
master of it. You will find, under my charge, nearly two thousand pounds in 
cash, and Mr. Jaques will procure you as much more as you like, by what 
will seem a sort of magic.’ 

‘—Alas' poor tellow!—I have already been deeply obliged by him.’ 

* Him | recommend tu the compassion and kindness of you both, trasting 
that you will make his path to the grave as gentle, as | am convinced it will 
be short. [am sure you will do this, for it his disposition and manners were 
such as to win your friendship unaided, how much more will your pity and 
affection be atiracted, when you know that without your protection this triend 
is naught, that more than his existence depends on your kindness and discre- 
tion, and that the poor creature dotes upon you both as the only beingsto whom 
he has ever borne regard.’ 

‘1 accept the proposal with joy,’ cried I. * My good Herrmann, repose in 
aaa on me, that the same as | have been hitherto, will | continue to 

—all the cares, comforts, and mitigations, my profession can sugzest, shall 
be applied, and my whole time ard attention shall be devoved to him in sooth. 
ing and palliation, 1 will be his constant companion and guard, and the aim 
ot my every action shall be to lighten the burden of his misery.’ 

‘Tam content,’ replied Hermann, ‘and with your assistance will send to 
his relations abroad a notification of the circumstances, with other suitable 
communications.’ 

And thereupon we had a conversation of some time, until he seemed very 
much exhausted. I then soaght Jacues, but he was locked in his own rooms, 
to which, on knocking, | found him indisposed to admit me. 

Next day, however, on guing to the cottage, I found him dressed carefully 
as usual, and waiting for me. He had the appearance of one to whom some 
sudden and great bereavement had taken place. He had an aspect too hu- 
Miliated, almost grovelling—for his shame at the revelation made to me was 
excessive—-and he looked as if he could not stand up in my presence. He 

was seated by a cable, with his head leaning forward upon his arms, weepine 
much. When I spoke to him, he dropped upon his knees, and began to img 
plore forgiveness for the imposition that he had practised upon me, in palm- 
ing upon me as a friend for so long a time the vilest wreteh breathing. I en- 
treated Nim to calm himself, and when I had restored him to his seat, blamed 
him greatly that this disclosure had not been made to me years before, when 
I might have put in requisition all the resources of my professional and gene- 
ral information to relieve or pallia‘e his sufferings—it impossible with regard 
to those of the body, yet with strong hope of success, as far as concerned those 
of the mind. I then begged him to believe that my feelings towards him were 
not at all changed—that I had acquired a new teeling in addition to regara— 
that feeling we entertain tor those who are helpless of themselves, and de- 
pendent on us for protection. : 

By and bye, as we conversed, he began to talk with freedom, lamen‘ing and 
repining very much in his former style, and I soon perceived I was again ac- 
quiring his entire confidence, and shortly grasping my hand, he poured forth 
to me all the gratitude of his heait, in the impassioned tones and phrases of 
deep and earnest feeling, calling me his father and his brother—his more 
than either. 

‘For they,’ cried he, ‘banished me here from them, leaving me here to 
live or die among strangers ; but you, all polluted as I am. have made me 
a friend andtaken me tu your heart—you are indeed a “ 900d Samari- 

n.’ , 

And here he heaped many blessings upon me, and all of my blood or house. 
But I soon led him ‘o talk on affairs more of a business nature. and began 
with him to consider our future arrangements Thereupon we withdrew to 
the chamber of Mr. Hermann, and betore long had them satisfactorily com- 
pleted. And that very day I proceeded to act upon them, as from the illness of 
Mr. Hermann, I found there was a great deal of arrears to tring up. 

The latter expired on the fourth day after the communication with regard 

© Jaques. He died in peace, apparently without a trouble on his mind, save 
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the parting from his attached and grateful friend rather than master, who 
on his own side seemed to feel the bereavemeni acutely. Rachel, too, mourned 
his loss with bitter and hearttelt sorrow, mingled with a powertul feeling 
of dread, for heretofore she had never known more ot what death was than 
hearing the word spoken, or meeting it held ap as a terror in her reading. — 
For many days afier, on coming suddenly upon her, | would find her weep- 
ing, and her general spirits received a shock, irom which it was long ere they 
recovered, 

Under mg directions he was interred in a vault under one of the churches of 
our little town, which 1 purchased at a greai expense, intending it, as it was 
safe trom all violation, tor the final rest o1 his master, 

1 now took up my residence at the coitage, and at once, almost to my sur- 
prise, found myselt master of unlimited funds. With these | began to secure 
every comfort I could devise for my patient and friend, and to accumuiate a 
library of bovks on scientific subjects, and others afier my own heart. All 
luxuries of the table I likewise provided, and all of the cellar—and indeed, 
devoted my whole time to his interests and our mutual comtort. 

I had not been long at the cottage, till having agreed with Rachel on the 
matter, I consulted Jaques with regard to her baptism. He made no ob 
jections. ‘For surely,’ said he, ‘ your religion cannot be a bad one, if it 
be according to its principles you have acted in your connection with me. It 
is well that she should be a Christian—ior me, | must cling to the teneis of 
my people.’ 

But when some days after I spoke to him of our marriage, I found a very 
different result. He consented readi'y, and wished me with her all joy, but 
teli immediately atter into a dark mood L thought ominous of no good. 

Nevertheless we were wecded as privately as possible, with no witnesses 
more than the law required. On the day of the marriage [ observed about 
Jaques enough to convince me that he had some inte. tions of the darkest des- 
cription, which [ could not rest without thoroughly investigating, the more as 
he bade us both farewell when he left us, bursting into tears as he did so, and 
wringing my hand with a warmth and an expression of grasp, if I can be 
permitted such a phrase, that all but drew from me the same tokens of aflec- 
tion. For! reflected that 1 was taking to myself forever the girl he doted on, 
with no excuse, save that J felt for her as strong an afiection—and that he, 
from no demerit of his own, was unfit to possess her, while my claim, on the 
contrary, arose from no merit of mine. 

So strongly did a fear of some catastrophe oppress me, that I could not 
help, ere { myself retired, entering his apartments. 

{ found him laid on his bed, apparently in a deep sleep, a strong smelling, 
stifling smoke pervading the reom, which appeared to issue from beneath it, 
Panic struck I snatched Lis arm, and endeavoured to rouse him, but he con- 
tinued to slumbei cn, as if under the influence of some soporific drug. I 
shook him and shouted in his ear, but he only answered in indistinct mur- 
murings. Fora moment my mind failed me—l was unable to resolve on 
any course of conduct; but this indecision was of short duration, Examin- 
ing beneath his bed I discovered an immense pile of wood—a regular funeral 
pile—partially on fre. 

His object now rushed forcibly upon my thoughts, and the conversation I 
have detailed inthe earlier part of this narrative, at the same time rose vividly 
before my mind. He had evidently stupified himself with opium, with a 
view to the incremation of his body. 

Immediately I caught him in my arms, carried him to another apartment, 

and then returning, seized as rapidly as I could the burning billets, and scorch- 
ing my hands and arms verv much as | did it, thrust them, one by one, out 
ot the window, through the iron stanchions into the flower plot betoze the cut- 
tage. 
I had enclosed a large field behind the garden, intending it to be a sort of 
exercise ground. [t was fenced temporarily with wooden stakes daubed with 
tar, untila wall could be built, and these he had carried into the house, during 
my absence, to such a quantity, as must, if discovered on fire a few minutes 
later, have involved us all in one conflagration. 

As soon as I had sufficiently cleared the room of these stakes, I hastened to 
where | had left him, with my hands so scorched, that on anything | touched, 
they left the cuticle behind: nevertheless, | immediately proceeded to admin- 
ister the strongest and most certain emetic | knew of, namely, sulphate of 
zinc, or white viriol, at the same time rousing him up, and endeavouring 
to make him use his limbs. 

Shortly the medicine acted, and I became aware of bis having swallowed 
au enormous quantity of some preparation of opium—lI found atierwards that 
it was the mild or camphorated tincture he had taken, in place of the common 
tincture, better known by the name of laudanum, having been misled by the 
Latin labels on my bottles. Notwithstanding this, so great bad been the quan- 
tity swallowed, that it was with the utmost difficulty 1 could keep him stirring 
ull the morning. Yes, all night long, I dragged him up and down the apart- 
ment, allowing not to his most urgent entreaties a moment’s rest, for I knew 
that to him sleep was death. All the night [ was thus employed, and while 
I was so, my burnt hands and arms caused me the most acute anguish. At 
last, towards morning, the pain subsided, and wearied out I dropped asleep my 
self. He slept also, bat the power of the poison had been overcome, and his 
sleep was like mine, more from exhaustion, 

When I awoke I tound him still asleep, but fevered from reaction. I left 
him to come back to consciousness by himself, and went to attend to my own 
burns, and thus was passed the day and night, 

When I next saw Jaques, nothing could exceed his shame and contrition, 
or his fervently expressed gratitude and admiration of myself. A hundred 
extravagant ways in the ebullition of his heart, with tears, protestations, and 
vows, did he take to convey to me his sense of these feelings, and his appre- 
ciation as much of the guod I had done in saving him from a great crime and 
a dreadful death, as of my discretion in allow'ng the whole to be known only 
to myself. Though fiercely indignant at his unhallowed attempt on not only 
his own life, but those of Rachel and myself, yet at such a season I did not 
blame him, or make any display of anger—I remained ca!m and serious, leav- 
ing him to his own reflections until 1 had completely cured him of the effects 
of the opium, when by expressing my resolution to remove from him for good 
and persisting in it, I brought him to such a state of abject humiliation and 
entreaty, to an exhibition of helplessness so extreme, and a dread of being 
deserted so overmastering, that | found the effects upon his constitution more 
difficult to remove than those ofthe opium. By this meansI got him as com, 
pletely under my power, as a maniac should be under that of his keeper. 

It was useless at any subsequent time to inquire with regard to the motives 
that induced this attempt, for the very allusion to it afterwards, used to put 
him into such a state of excited emotion, so to overwhelm him with sorrow 
and penitence, that he could not do more than express himself by tears and 
interjections, and seemed to suffer so much from the recollection that I could 
not bear to call itup. ButI, from my knowiedge of his character, easily pes. 
ceived that it was jealousy and despair that prompted the act, and I could 
fully sympathise with him, and forgive him, as far as forgiveness from me 
went to southe him. This affair was known only to ourselves—to Rachel I 
made some excuse, which, as it was untrue, I do not choose to remember. 

Alter this Lcontinued to devote myself altogether to the comfort of my 
friend and patient, and the solacement of his sufferings. I at length suc- 
ceeded in breaking him of a great part ot his unreasonable timidity, and in- 
duced him to meet at the cottage several medical and other acquaintances of 
mine, men of education and discretion, among whom he might enjoy a cliasten- 
ed conviviality, introducing him to them asa resident patient. ‘I’o this society 
he became devotedly attached. I also directed his mind to poetry, inducing 
him to attempt versification, a pursuit or amusement for which hi exquisitely 
emotional turn of mind —— fitted him, and | do believe he had a 
glimpse of pleasure when I showed him one of his pieces, a sweet wailing 
little ode, printed in the Gentleman's Magazine. 1t was surely the smile ot an 
author’s joy that lighted his features, and not the usval sad smile of ardent 
affection with which he received any kindness from Rachel or myself. As 
soun as he conquered his jealousy—which he speedily did whea he found that 
she, though my wife, continued to love him as much as eyer—his attachment 
to us both increased, almosi daily, and he returned to that sweet, gentle melan- 
choly of temper and manner which had so charmed me with hi: as a friend, 
before his jealousy had ever been awakened. I also began from time to time 
to introduce him to a little general society, taking care to apologise previous- 
ly in private for anything odd in his manner, on the ground that he was in ill 
health. { will not be blamed for this when I explain that ‘ Lerra’ in modern 
days is nct infectious, nor did I scruple to allow my children to play freely 
with hitn about the rooms, or in the field behind the house. I began shortly 
to be persuaded that by these measures he was rendered perceptible of a degree 
of true happiness ; for though his paroxysms were still violent and easily ex- 
cited, yet there were long intervals of quiet pensiveness between, in which the 
interest of his mind was absorbed in poetry and painting. For | daubed a 
litle myself, and he seeing me mix colour, &c., began to try the pencil, and a 
pleasant rivalry coramenced between us, in which Rachel was the actually 
discriminating and impartial judge of merit. Alas! many Of these pictures 
now hang around me, when he who painted, and she, the dear one, who 
awarded the meed of smiling praise, are in their graves! The subjects he 
chose were singular: one for instance was a picture of dreariness. It was an 








extended view of a lake or broad river, running across the canvass with a 
sombre wood beyond, and gray, cold-looking hills in the distance—while a 
bare common formed the foreground. In every part of the painting—the 
colour and appearance of the sky, the gloomy aspect of the wood, the bare 
bleak foreground and lead coloured water, whose bent sedges and dock |e aves, 


and rippled surface, betokened a March wind—in every line of it was indicated 
dreariness, or rather hopelessness to che mind, in a manner I never could 
analyse, though ! felt it strongly. 
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ing and being loved by us the pleasure of one who is not altogether alone of 
the earth ; nor was he now ignorant of the delights of home so dear to others, 
Oh, how often in these dreary days, when the beauty of a Mediterranean cli- 

mate is unable to give my spirits elasticity, or its warmth to make the blood 

more than drag its way through my weary heart, does my mind wander back 
to those evenings at the cottage with my old friend and my only beloved—to 

the snug parlour, the pleasant fire, cheerful candlelight, chess-board, and piled 

up books—to the open piano and the flute laid along its keys, and to the big 

family Bible on the side-table, awaiting its time to come into requisition, Nor 
is it slothtul to recall the glass of negus, the cigar, or the new numer of the 
bew review—the little supper of the best delicacies wealth could secure, the 

thinking laugh of Rachel, or the touching tone of poor Jaques’ voice, whose 

very sounds spoke saduess. Yes, he was happy; thovgh his delight was not 

as that of other men, yet he had an ideal happiness of his own in we affection 
ot us, his triends, in the gambols of our children, in heaping upon us every 

benetit his wealth could accomplish—in fondly loving us, and knowing that 
he had constantly in his neighbourhood a true, attached, aud confivential 

friend, physician, and guard. ; ; 

But although tor these latter years, along with the habitual agony of mind 
one so visited as he could not hel» feeling, he experienced intervals uf the most 
refined and exquisite happiness (I know ii from his own assurance), yet sull 
so preyed upon was his mind, and so shaken had it formerly been—so decay- 
ed, too, was the poor disorganized mackioe it animated—that I perceived him 
week by week, and day by day, slowly but surely declining to the natucal rest 
frum all sufferings, 

When he had lived under my charge as nearly as possible about seven years, 
he declined so far as to be unable to leave his bedroom. It is impossible to ex- 
press on paper the depth of feeling with which he now spoke to me, as I sat 
continually ministering by his bedside, or the acuteness of sorrow with which I 
saw the flame as it were of his expiring candle sinking into the socket. Our 
conversations were most affecting, both in the matter and the manner ; for he 
talked ot his own life of shame and sorrow, his expulsion by his brother, and the 
kindness and brotherly love he had met with from me aNd mine ; and now he 
was about, at the call of nature, to leave me whom he loved of all things or 
creatures most, and from whom alone he had received good, and to leave me 
for ever, really for ever, for he was of the sect of the Sedducees, who believe in 
neither angel nor spirit, nor in the immortality of the soul, You mey be sure I 
combated, as far as my power went, this error, alleging his own case as au 
example. ‘If there be no future for you,’ ssid I,‘and your life has been one 
of the greatest and most constant aoguish, and that to all appearance Unmerte 
ted by you, where is divine justice !’ And this sentence contains the moral of 
my narrative. 

Nevertheless he was deaf to all my arguments, his constant reply being, ‘ I 
must abide by the ancient faith of my peuple.’ Lt was harrowing to me to hear 
one who had been so awfully afilicted leaving lite in such acreed ; but infinite- 
ly more cutting was it to listen to the clinging words of affection for its darling 
objects, while 11 was being dragged away as it were heartstring by hearistrng, 
aud believed they, the dear ones, were being lost for ever. 

Whilst on his death-bed he had frequent interviews with Rachel—indeed, as 
otten as I could arrange matters so as to meke it convenient--for she never in her 
life knew or suspected his secret, and I was the only being that nursed him or 
ministered to hun in eny way. With the pathos of these interviews, and the 
hopeless language of the suflerer, despairing, even in those circumstances in 
which hope is most needed, she was deeply stricken, and its effect upon her 
was evident after many days 

Thus declining, at length he died, and his spirit, as it took flight, left the 
words ‘ dear friend’ on his lips. 7 

His body I tended to the grave with my own hands, and he was buried in the 
vault [had purchased on the deathof Mr. Hermann. A large tlab of stone, 
without name or date, covered him, and for epitaph I made the following line, 
which was graved upon it : 

*HIC DORMIT TANDEM, CUL MORS FUIT UNA VOLUPTAS . 





Meaning, ‘ Here one sleeps at last whose single pleasure was death.’ 

I may state that the property Linherited from him by bequeathal formed, 
and now forms, for me an ample independence. 

Since then I never see a person repining, or feel myself inclined to repine un- 
der the light trials of ordimary Irfe, but [think of that poor young ian, guilty of 
no crime, yet denied all pleasures, and cursed with an unconceivable misery, nor 
cheered under it by even a ray of hope for the future. 





ROYALRECEPTIONS IN THE HIGHLANDS, AND CEL- 
TIC CUSTOMS IN THE ENTERTAINMENT OF STRANGERS. 


That a Sovereign of the Hanoverian succession should take up even a tem- 
porary residence in the Highlands was assuredly ai one time the last thing to 
be expected. It wasan event which never could have entered the dreamy ima- 
gination of the veriest Seanachie—the most potent faculty of second sight 
could never have afforded him a glimpse of such an improbable occurrence, 

Few monarchs, to escape the irksomeness of courtly life, have sought re- 
laxation in so compleie a change as our youth/ul Queen and consor!, who 
may not be supposed to have yet experienced any satiety. In no part of these 
kingdoms could Her Majesty find a people so original and interesting, not- 
withstanding their apparent rudeness ; and it is singular to find that the mili- 
lary characier supersedes the necessity of any, regular troops attendant in the 
highlands. Each chief, as Colonel of his own clan, is always prepared to 
1aise and arm his followers as the proper guard over the sacred person, 
How great a transition in all things trom residence in London or at Wind- 
sor was the highland mode of lite at Athol, where, unbending from all state 
she seemed to enjoy with high zest the rural yet exciting routine of recreation 
like the simple lady ofa native chief. Her Majesty’s selection of a localit 
where the iavigorating mouniain air can be so fully enjoyed, was most judi- 
cious, How preferable tor herself, her illustrious consort, and the infant 
Princess, were the braes of Athol, in their bracing breezes, iragrant from 
the honied heath, to the more genial but enervating climave of a southern 
county. é ; 

As a spectator views the natural beauties of the romantic Blair, and con- 
templates the grandeur of the surrounding scenes, and gazes down the narrow 
rugged pass, which alone at this place gave arduous access to the inper high- 
lands, some ideas may suggest themselves which had not before come across 
the mind, It may not then appear to have been a very irrational belief of 
the olden Gael, that nature, having thrown such formidable bulwarks around 
their territories, neither designed that strangers should intrude upon the native 
possessors of that land, nor themselves permit its hostile occupation. But 
these defiles are now Jaid open, and the mountain fastnesses are traversed by 
the most excellent roads ; so that neither ‘ the wild Ersemen,’ nor the Wilder 
deer, can escape the curiusity of the traveller or the activity of the ardent 
sportsman, ey ¥ 

Victoria is the first of the Hanoverian dynasty who has visited the high~ 
lands ; but several of the native house of Stewart have gone at different times 
for divertisement totbeir mountain dominions, and were led, like His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, by a love of the chace. 

It is aremarkable parallel, that the unhappy Queen Mary enjoyed the 
spectacle of deer hunting in the same place where Her Majesty enjoyed a 
similar scene. So peculiatly Celtic was this mode of doing honour to visi- 
tors of exalted rank, and so magnificent were the accompanying entertain- 
ments, that a notice of some of the most remarkable of those sylvesirian pa- 
geants must at thistime be read with considerable curiosity, 

The hunting and hosting, the banquets and boatings, with which Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert were so nobly welcomed at ‘Vaymouth, would, if not 
forbidden, have been re-enacted in Athol. These entertainments—the relics 
of a primitive state of society—are now peculiar to the highland portion of 
the kingdom, where the original habits have left so many traces amoug theif 
Gaelic descendants. The proceedings in Perthshire and elsewhere serve as 
a curious relief to the rather monotonous ceremonials in more advanced com- 
munities. y ' 

The active prosecution of commercial enterprise, and the stimulating pur- 
suits of science and of aits, have obliterated elsewhere the traits of antique life 
and produced society ofa widely different aspect. Our modes of acting are 
the effects of circumstarces, Before the impulse of high civilisation and re- 
finement has fairly set people on the march for the ne plus ultra, the usages 
of untold generations are clung to with the tenacity which nature exhibits in 
maintaining her acknowledged law In scenes like those so recently cisplayed, 
the blended character of the hunter, shepherd, soldier, bard, are strongly im- 
pressed. ; —- 

Hunting is an indispensable occupation of mankind in the first stage of his 
social existence, and it continues to be diligently pursued for obvious reasons, 
when its practice is not fabsolutely necessary for procuring the means of sub- 
sistence. It was congenial to the highlander’s habits, an exercise suiied io his 
active and unconsirained mode of life, and it was the means of adding to his 
present wants and winter stores ; yet as the proverb has it, ‘ though hunting be 
a good help, itis but a poor livelihuod.’ : ' : 

The Celtic nations were passionately fond of the diversion of hunting, for 
which the aboriginal forests so well preserved the varied game, and it was 
connected with some of their mythological notions, many 0! the bardic re- 
mains having allusions which, trom their accustomed mysterious habit of ex- 
pression, are to us dark and inexplicable. Pursuing the game on the erial 
clouds was pictured asone of the highest telicities to be epjoyec by heroes in 
the Celtic heaven—a superstition which must have arisen among a people 





Yes, surely, that hitherto joyless being began to feel resignation, and in lov- 


living in the hunter state. When the face of the country was covered with 
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woods, the destruction of noxious animals was a necessary duty, and in the | blooming birks, that were groen both under and above, and which was fasch- 


“ To Cuthbert Collingwood, Esq. 
occupation of the hunter, regulations would svon become necessary. The | ioned in four quarters, and in every quarter and neuk thereot a great round, [Autograph, in the possession of the onourable Mrs. Newenham 
laws of the shase were laid down with curious precision by the Welsh, in an | as it had been a block-house, which was lofted and geisted the space of three Collingwood ] 
early period of their history; and in Scotland they are said to have been first | house height; the floors laid with green scharrets and spreats, medwaris and 


enacied by Dornagil (white-fisted), a king whose high antiquity places him in | floweys, that no man knew whereou he gied, but as he had been ina garden. «“ My dear Colli Boreas, — May 3d, 1787. 
the apocryphal list of Caledonian potentates. Further, there were two greai rounds on ilk side of the gate, and a greit port- , t still t lingwood—To be the messenger of F sae is my misfor- 
The highest aspirations of the Celtic warrior were to excel in the exercises | cullis of tree, falling down with the manner of a barrace, with adrawbridge, | ‘Y¢ onthe tribute friends owe each other. | his ost ny friend, 
of the chase, and until the abolition of clauship, a young chief, or Tanistear, | and a greit stank of water sixteen toot deip, and thirty foot of breidth. And ya hie ~~ The rother.* ‘I'oo great a zeal in serving his country hasten- 
was obliged to give proof of his qualification for bearing rule over the tribe | also this palace within was hung with fine arrasses of silk, and lighted with  ° vied "ofa lil greatest consolation the survivor set receive is @ thorough 
by showing the requisite accomplishments in the leading ot a great hunting | fine glass windows in all airthes ; so that this palace was as plesauntly decot- If the en po : © epent = = ogee eee and o eens his COURIER. 
match. In this expedition, the greater the difficulty and danger, the better op- | ed with all the necessars perteining to a Prince as it had been his own royal | ** (/ +a. peso A song ineng Nee uable, he bes ay 4 * ‘i 
portunity there was for the display of hervisin and adroitness, and the higher | palace athome. Further, this Earl gart mak sik provision tor the King and | _ Ca i + ol e pectamenie Dard i - A ot + mis eet wit 
the renown to be acquired; it was consequently desirable that it should be } his mother that they had all manner of meats, drinks, and delicates that were die pes om ped and my own wine, I bought this hogshea hy was 
carried on in the vicinity, if not in the territories, of inimical tribes, A great] to be gottin at that time in all Scotland, eyther in burgh or land, viz., all kinds | ‘° r 3 os aaieien payee mg “> = the = oe pe ag —— 
hunts, therefore, bore the sapeck of a military movement, and it often ended in | of drink, as ale, beer, wyne, both while and claret, malvasy, muscadel, hypo- | '*. /? There SS a piers oar: Sh See Pectin. " ¢° | what he Mode’s 
a sanguinary raid. The double operations and results were happily suited to | cras, and aquavila. Fuither, there was of meats, wheatbread, mainbread, and | 2°."*- aie silieediiniie tase 7 7 (more) distressing pr pres Joan A ah 
highland teeling ia tne days of clannish independence.* gingerbread, with fleshes, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, venison, goose, grice, ca- | W'"®, ™ premeny one who Iam not very intimate y acquaintec with. 
The scale on which the ancient huntings were conducted was most exten-| pon, coney, crane, swan, partridge, plover, cuck, drake, brissel cock and paw-| ,, Th sae te thal onl : 
sive, {t is nodoab' a bardic fiction that the renowned Fingal “ of the battles” | nies, blackcock, muirfowi and capercoilzies ; and also the stanks [ponds] that henad ere a —& . ae a within reach of your royal nigheses) 
had three thousand hounds of exceeding fleeiness; but it snows that the dig-| were round abont the palace were tuil of all delicate fishes, as salmonds, | eretore po nts ro Bo pe I shall yoga ped The ae pe ait. « 
nity of a chief was estimated by the magnitude ot his hunting expeditions.— | trouts, pearches, pikes, eels, and all other kynd ot fishes that could be gotten | pre Bon reset aan old appointed her, If “tm a bene oo your 
One of the four highland servitudes being attendance at the huntings of the | in fresh waters, and ail ready for the banquet. Syne there were proper stew- eaabli s aah aaa eahsaammion ior of a situation in od we fe gy s 
lord, the numbers of men would equal or might greatly exceed that of the dogs. | ards and servitors, cunning baxters, excellent cooks and pottingers, with con- pon ishm it 2 to Ay e wife of a caplain in é e ee : but I have 
When the inhabitants of a whole district were, through scarcity or otherwise, | fections and drugs for their deseris, and the halls and chambers were prepar- ae . ae ott se Pern leave the issue to your betier judgment. 
obliged to seek subsistence through the chase, it became a work of joint and | ed iik ane with costly bedding and napery according for a King, so that he asians Not “a pty ~oa eg dh acrime which I cannot get over, 
cordial co-operation, Pausanias, aliuding to such cases of general attack on | wanted none of his orders more than if he had been at home. ones “oe em ee bos & ve will pet a: 1 ain sais fue eae far- 
the game, says the Celts encompassed by hosts extensive plains and moun-| ‘The King remained in this wildernes at the hunting the space of three She: 7 ~~ te i ae hatedaen ont ‘te te pip nw mt RE 
tains, {i is the same manner of huuting which has continued in practice to | days and three nights, and his company, as 1 have shewn. 1 heard men say | 5200 caect tiles nana haan ele oa ; ne notwithstanding 
these days among their descendants, it cost the Earl of Athole every day in expences a thousand pounds. The Am- | ) neg be i Sisceen anal h eer ; ae we in irienduhinn, ol not 
The Gaelic nations honoured the visits of iaateioan persons by extraordinary bensadayes ie Pope seeiog this banquet onl triumph, eegye was made in a one wit try hopes on such eandy foundations as the friendships cf the 
turnings out of their frieads and followers, who, when the hunting was over, | wilderness, where there was no town near by twenty miles, thought it a great : P ‘ a itis al P 
feasted on the profusion which they had amassed. [t was a Celtic maxim | morvel that such a thing should be m Scotland, and that there should be such Ph wernt gi ogre gpg a ee ee an neneiee after 
’ to honour the stranger with the danger of the chaset, and at Taymouth and | honesty and policie in it, especialy in the highlands, where there was but a eo | S . oy of trou rie ag ee volumi- 
‘| Athol these manifestations of loyalty and respect to Her Majesty and consort} wood and wilderness, But most of all, this Ambassador marvelled to see, The emiiniiones 2 fd on ed poe oa ti “ ve e is again in England. 
were given, if not to such an exient, with a tervour equal to that on any other | when the King departed, and al his men took their leave, the highlandmen set eect as htt eimai 
. occasion in their recorded or craditional history. ; all this place in a fire, that the King and Ambassador might see it. Then To William Locker, Esq., Kensington. 
The vernacular appellation for this species of hunting, in which Prince | the Ambassador said to the King, ‘1 marvel, Sir, that you should thole yon [Autograph, in the Locker papers.} 
Albert takes so greatdelight, is Timchiol na sealy, (the circuit of the hunting.) | fair palace to be burnt, that your Grace has been so well lodged in?’ Then Bath, January 27th, 1788. 
which is sutliciently descriptive; for numerous bodies of men are arranged | the King answered and said, ‘It is the use of our highlandmen, though they “My dear sir—Your kind letter I received yesterday, and am much obliged 
along the plains so as to surround an extensive tract of country, They are | benever so weil lodged, to burn their lodging when they depart.’ There were , by your kind inquiries about a house. I fear we must at present give (up] 
then ordered to advance, which they doslowly, shouting loudly along the line | killed thirty score hart and hynd, with other small beasts, as roe, wolf, and | all thoughts of living so near Londor; for Mrs. Nelson’s lungs are so much 
—vociterating with hideous yells, as a wriler has more intensely expressed | wild cals.’ affected by the smoke of Londun that I cannot think of placing her in that 
it, in order to rouse the game from their coverts. It is thus seen that by ap-| The year before, His Majesty engaged in a great hunting, which took place situation, however desirable. For the next summer | shall be down in 
proaching a centre, all the animals are gradually forced into a narrow CoMm- | in the border counties, when he was attended by ab dy of nobility and follow- | Norfolk, from thence [ must look forward. I was rather hurried in getting 
pass, where the work of destruction can be accomplished with certainty and ers, amounting to twelve thousan men, who were collected by proclamation, aud down here by Prince William baviug invited me to Plymouth. I was 
‘ ease, a plan, however, which true ©: ortsmen would by modern laws indig:| carried a month's provision. ‘The Earls of Huntly, Athol and Argyle, in par- therefore glad to place Mrs. Nelson here at once, which not only saved me 
nantly scout. Those animals which were not otherwise struck, were CUI) ¢.War were enjoined to bring their dogs, and the right royally hounded and the expense but the toil of a journey of 300 miles. 1 returned from Plymouth 
down with the broadsword, and this was accomplished with such dexterity, |}. ied all the c ooh Geseie " ’ TT three days ago, and found Prince William everything I could wish—re- 
that the hides, which the highlanders turned to good account, were not in-| like bey As cscs Pi Aypcntons ems tha pagan nay eaaicas® specied by all. Those who knew him formerly say he is a most altered 
jured. “ae porary eet sp co gi gps sod thea ee young man; and those who were prejudiced against him acknowledge their 
Taylor, a native of England, better known as the Water Poet, describes | “Ao, the eens be nr prs s accompanied the pastime, in addition to | °T'0%, The Pegasus is allowed by every one to be one of the best disci- 
these huntings in animated language : ' maknil moat < tan Te tho grerik plined ships that ever came into Plymouth. But the great folks above now 
; ‘ the above, we shall again cite Taylor, for a description of that which he par- see hs ‘A b inh * tee Galen " : nell 
“ Through heather, moss, 'mong frogs and bogs and fogs, took of in Mar. The poet imbibed no small portion of highland enthusiasm, | S°° 2 will not be a cipher, therefore many of the rising people must submit 
’Mongst craggy clifls, and thunder-battered hills, and seems to have enjoyed himself very much, in a mauaner which, to him, = ‘= to him, which is not so palatable: and I think a lord ot 
Hares, hinds, bucks, roes, are chased by men and dogs, was perfectly new. ‘L'his enterprise was not attended with such studied eti- ie miralty is burt to see him so able aiter what he, has said about him. 
Where two hours’ hunting fourscore fat deer kills. quette and formality as where royalty was present; the whole levy, vassal e has cm certainly taken a leafoutof his book; for he is steady in his com~ 
Lowlands, your sports are low as is your seat: and visitor, seem to have lared mach alike as to personal accommodation, | "224, and not violent. eek) aah 
The Highland games and minds are high and great!” aud the viands, notwithstanding the homeliness of the culinary estabiish- | The next is ancther very characteristic epistle : 
He was taken on one occasion by Lord Erskine, ancestor of the Earl of Mar, | ment and appurtenances, gave hearty contentmenttothe Saxon bard. ‘To Hercules Ross, Esq., Royal Hotel, Pali Moll, London. 
to the highlands of Aberdeenshire, where he had the oppo'tunity of beinga} ‘I thank my good Lord Erskine,’ says he, ‘ hee commanded that I should 








nies J (Original draught, in the Nelson Papers. } 
party ina grand gathering for a campaign against the denizens of the forest, | always bee lodged in his lodging, the kitchen being alwayes on the side of a Exmouth Moor, 6th May, 1788. 
which he thus describes :— banke, with many kettles and pots boyling, and many spits turning and wind- ; : 


; Ree . , ‘ ith Bem ; I ‘My dear friend,—Your favour of the Ist found me in this remote corer, 
__“ The manner of hunting is this. Five or six hundred men doe rise early | ing, with great variety of cheere, as venison boked, sodden, rost, and sined ; where I have been this last fortnight, enjoying ‘he benefit of a first sammerto 
in the morning, and they doe disperse themselves divers wayes, and seven, | beet, mae, goats, kids, hares, fresh salmon, pi igeons, hens, capons, chick- | 4 West Indian ; hobadthing. However, as usual, my healh is got up again, 
eight, or ten miles compasse. They doe then bring or chase in the deere in | ens, partridge, moor-coots, heathcocks, capercailzies, and termagants [ptar- | strep the doctors telling me they could do nothing for me ; Dame Nature never 
many hears, two, three, or four hundred in a heard, to such or such a place | nigan); good ale, sack, white and claret, tent, and most potent aquavii. All| pas tailed curing me. We shall rest #1! next Sunday at Bath in our way to 
as the noblemen sha!l appoint them; then, when day is come, the lords and | these, and more than these, we had continuallie in superfluous abundance, London, and I shall examine the Pump-rvom to see if you and Mrs. Ross are 
gentlemen of their companies doe ride or goe to the said places, sometimes caught by ‘alconers, fowlers, fishers, and brought by my Lord’s tenants and | a+ Bath; and should that be the case, I will have the satisfaction of taking 
wading upto the middle, through bournes and rivers, and thea they being purveyors to victual our camp, which consisted of 1400 or 1500 men and my old friend by the hand. You have, as well as myself, undergone a great 
come to the place, doe lie down on the ground till those aforesaid scouts, | horses, , change since we last met ; and I bope, and have been told, are united to an 
which are called the Tinclheli [Timchioll]. doe ‘bring down the deer; but,| This is a goodly bill of fare, and the keen air and exercise no doubt, pre- | ainiable woman, the greatest blessing Heaven can bestow. But in this next, 
as the proverb says of a bad cooke, soe these Linckhell men doe lick their own | pared every one to do justice to the savoury vivres. When the sports of the | my frieud, you have gotthe startof me. You have given up all the toils and 
fingers; for, besides their bowes and arrowes, which they carry with them, | field were closed, the Celtic coquinarii had a press of work on hand. anxieties of business, whilst I must still buffet the waves—in search of what? 
wee can hear nowe and then a harquebusse, or a musquet go off, which doe} Being to our lodgings,’ continues our author, ‘ there was such baking, boy- | That thing called honour is now, alas! thought of no more. My integrity 
seldom discharge in vaine. Then afier wee had staid three hours or there- linz, rosting, and stuing, as ifcook Ruffian had been there to have scalded the | cannot be mended, [ hope ; but my fortune, God knows, has grown worse 
abouts, wee might perceive the deere appeare on the hills round about us, | devil in his feathers.’ for the service ; so much for serving my country. But the devil, ever wil- 
their heads making a show like a wood, which being tollowed close by the] ‘The lodgings which he speaks of were temporary huts, called lonhards. ling to tempt the virtuous (pardon this flattery of myself), has made me offer, 
Tincknell, are chased down into the valley where wee lay; then all the valley | Phose great huntings were found excellent opportunities for the chiefs to ar= | it any ships should be sent to destroy his majesty of Morocco’s ports, to be 
on each side, being waylaid with a hundred couple of strong Irish (Erse) gtay-| range and mature plans of war among themselves, or to take measures ofhos- | there : and I have some reason to think that should any more come of it, my 
hounds, they are let loose as occasion serves upon the heard of deere, that with } tility to government, sothat wheu an extraordinary gathering of this sort took | humble services will be accepted. [have invariably laid down, and followed 
dogs, ape ait 5, durks and dagger, lis he * “8 of four houres a pocorn place, ulterior resul s ofa le+s innocent nature were anticipated. In the troub- | close, a plan of what ought to be uppermost in the breast of an officer, that it 
“oe pence ag sages Sang Wyden em y= Sonne 4g Her Pie digo pec a led times of Queen Mary when there wes so much reason for jealously wateh- | is much better to serve an ungrateful country than to give up his own fame. 
ee ee 4 aan met: Paar < Ss 0 ing the proceedings of the nobility, it was matter of dread to hear of a grand | Posterity will do him justice; a uniform conduct of honour and integrity 
merry zt ne re ce ‘ Tunchioll. In 1569, the Earls of Athol and Crauford, Lords Ogilvie, Seton, seldom fails of bringing a man to goal of fame at last, But to what am I 
Some curious accounts are preserved of extraordinary assemblages for : etting? I Mrs. N. joins in b li Mrs. Ross : 
: : : Seals Ruthven, and several others, met frequently at Dunkeld, by way of hunting, | ting Into a sermon. rs. N. Joins in best compliments to Mrs, Ross ; 
huntiogs of the deer, that truly Celtic sport; and admirable as were the ar- . : ’ age tes ae : *| and believe me ever, your affectionate 
~ 1 effe : zeal : hich w d jer | buttheir real object was shrewdly guessed, —‘ it was heavily murmurit that r,y 
rangements and effect of the zealous exertions which were made to render . 2 6: ‘Beas ‘ HORATIO NELSON,’ 
eecae aha’ illustrious : ‘the simi thai wer devysing sum thi gs twitching the Quenis cuming hame. _— . 
the late royal visit pleasant to the illustrious guesis, some of the similar " ; . Aap : — a : i 
doings in the olden time, comparing the periods, were more surprising So much for the grand mode of hunting by the Tymchoill; deer-stalking is Nelson’s attachment to Prince William appears throughout to have been 
although the scenes at Taymouth were almost like the creations of fan. | the term applied when the sportsman attemps to bring down one or more, and | Most warm and sincere : every letter breathes these sentiments, and does hon~ 
y in this pursuit, ftom the extreme vigilance and shyness of the enimal, the great- | Ur to both parties, /\t last his seclusion at Burnham ended, and January 30, 
The following account of a roya: hunting in the same tract of country. | est patience and address are requisite. The party, in this case, proceerls tothe 1793, he ew appointed to the gree 64, =r — mer | iy 
given in honour of the unfortunate Queen Mary, offers a curious comparison forest or mountains, taking some provisions, which, with the natives, is a little | Commenced, His services in the Mediterranean ard on the coast of Italy, 
with that which has just taken place. The gentle and delicate Mary did not | oatmeal, which they mix with water, if they have not with them a drop of however, are so well known, and in the sequel of this volume so much relat- 
retuse the post of danger, from which she might have well been excused, but | whisky, and by creeping towards the herd, when got sight of, with the utmost ed from preceding nae apo vow is not necessary for us to dn cir- 
placed herself, with her courtiers, in the midst of the Timchioll, and was eye- | caution, endeavour tocome within shot of them. In this trying operation, in easton Re eaner’s ai. . we and — and errors. 
witness of the melze! Considering the rough termination of this grand sport- | which, with all their dexterity, they are often baffled, the personal exertion "Of Ba a. March 3.1794 We . poate. 4 } e poeta 4 oe 4 
ing. it was a position in which less intrepid females would have trembled,— | which must be made is often extraordinary. Walking to the waist in water,| iaies thal pote pot Beds # A mad the 234 F’ + ree ro a on 
It is found in Barclay’s Contra Monarchomacus, an exceedingly scarce | creeping through the heath on hands and knees, and even grovelling on the oe ie ceaanet aidabmeaia: Aisa alcson prodened on fenateiion that 
book :— : é t wk cage -nyg Mercere Ase ite - Peete 
“ys — Sarl of Athol, a Pri {the b ned. wh belly, and keeping the same position for protracted lengths of time, spending | 7 | Gombe St. Michel, the commissioner from the convention, was obliged 
In the year 1563, the Earl of Athol, a Prince of the blood-royal, had, with | days and nights together, have to be encountered, and many are the anecdotes bide himesit; for had he bees found and d Lese thet 
ble ste ise l ing tch for the rtainment of ou ld of tk def. bl] to hide himseil; for had he beep found and massacred, to a certainty the town 
meee Sree One Venere, © ee Se ee Sea ee ee would have been surrendered to me. But St. Michel having declared he 
most illustrious and most gracious Queen. Our people call this a royal] The huuiings would not have quite so much attractions if attended with the "y F NE Ra ER pgs ene : ra . 
, d ‘7 : Tw : ; , : - would blow up the citadel with himself was the only thing which prevented a 
hunting. [ was thena young man, and was present on that occasion. Two | toil and danger which were their accompaniments in the olden time. Modern : a : “t ' le 
: iid S ‘ all them h loved boat coming off to us with offers. A magazine blew up, and the people be- 
thousand highlanders, or wild Scots, as you call them here, were employed | sportsmen are often reckless enough, and we have heard of !adies who follow- lieve we fired nothing but hot shot. ‘The French shot were all hot; that by 
to drive to the hunting ground all the deer from the woods and hills of Athol, ed the hounds, but they would scarcely, we opine, have been desirous of plac- | our cannonade on Tuesday afiernoon, the 25th February, the camp was 80 
Badenach, Mar, Murray, and the countries about. As these higblanders use a | ing themselves in the position whieh the delicate Queen Mary occupied at | much annoyed that the French run ; and in the town they so fully expected I 
— ye and are pe / ya pbeag Bae: A gre a “eo a vw —_— nang Athol, The banqueting and social part of the entertaiament might well be en-| should land, that St. Michel sent orders tor La Fieche to be barat ; but it 
Ss ( s e 4d go o 1 . ’ * . m . . . . . “ id x 
= re than prt s ' im ff be ‘acaeee wot oe nr thet ve joyed, yet Mary did not shrink from placing herself in the immediate peril of 4) falling calm, I could not lay near enough to the town to do good service,— 
praia song orate llngpenel t oles th = a ; th fh i deer hunt ; it was the spirit of the time and effect of the occasion. The na- | Many people were killed and wounded ; and the master of the Ragusa, who 
a glen when all the deer were brought betore them. Believe me the whole | tural timidity of the royal huntrees gave way to another feeling ; at sight of the | has b board had a piece shot f his | 1 th ext hi 
body of them moved forward in something like battle-order. This sight still | }\ y alal a prc, ae eS Se ene cee a eee wees Gee Se ive Mae eee vee eewre Sones Wea 
wx te vo ‘<n ie = Al: tor they col & lanier ahem they followed close | Bighiand warriors, and their mode of life, she wished she were a man, to bear a} killed. { !amenc that several women were killed, and a most beautiful girl 
, poh ood ‘ i. > | oe ick o know what sort of life is wa watch and lie in 7 Sue sof ship's 4 ' 
wherever he moved. ‘This leader was a very fine stag with a very high head |)” sword and buckler, and t ’ of life i: was to watch of seventeen, Such are the horrors of war. My ship's company behaved 








: . ; the fields at night! most amazingly well. They begin to look upon themselves as invincible, al- 
The sight delighted the Queen very much; bnt she soon had occasion for & oe A , 5 Abe wy 
fear, upon the Karl’s (who had been accustomed to such sights) addressed her ra seloem of Unaaie ve Lor Hood oftred haar dag nedbntclings Sys 
thus: ‘Do you observe that sag who is foremost of the herd? There is o- NELSON’S DESPATCHES AND LETTERS. declined it: shall stay by Agamemnon 2 = 6 es" 

Fr a+ {for t ‘ im tr i & = p : : al 
rae Sat ton one or. look to himeelf Wane ote aacdie ae SECOND NOTICE, ‘ March 6:h.—Sent an officer overland to Lord Hood with my opinion that 


of harm: for the rest will follow this one, and having thrown us under foot,} In May 1785 Nelson met Mrs. Nisbet, his future wife, who was a youne R — i — “4 ¥ <> ye 500 yee — ie or three ships,— 
they will open a passage to this hill behind us.’ What happened a moment | widow with one child, at Nevis, where he married her in March, 1787;¢ ima: x oy own “Wh 74 4S then yg hge oe bave OS eae 
after confirmed this opinion : for the Queen ordered one of the dogs to be let | though, with his usual impetuosity he writes, afier first sight, to his brother; | #°Coreing fo ny desite, — Nehen & get them, the inhailants of lasha steep no 
loose on one of the deer. This the dog pursues—the leading stag was tright- | “ Entre nous. Do not be surprised to hear that lam a Benedict ; for if at all it |" h 19th.— At 8 F Shree L J 
ened—he flies by the same way he hadcome there, and the rest rush after him, | will be before a month. Dov not tell.” His love-leiters are not so passionate | _‘ Mare 900 t Bo A.M on bong Gave Lord Hood my free 
and break out where the thickest body of the highlanders was. They had | as we could have expected; but rational, as in the following sample : opinion that i troops, with 4 hy aeagasan would take Bastia ; and that not 
nothing for it but to throw themselves flat on the heath, and to allow the deer} ‘ My greatest wis! 1s to be united to you: and the foundation of all conju- attacking it, I could oe _ — er as national disgrace. E Found all the 
to pass overthem. It was told the Queen that several of the highlanders had | gal happiness, real love and esteem, is, I trast, what you believe I possess in if alt > ye peptone, _ eclaring the aapeeenGny as taking Bastia, even 
been wounded, and that two or three had been killed outright, and the whole ; the strongest degree iowards*you. [think Mr. Herbert loves you too well | ! “L : 1 Hood — ey c he Lith . : é 
would have got off, had not the highlanders, by their skill in hunting, fallen | not to let you marry the man of your choice, althougn he may not be so rich a ee Ve Vi de ly “= tar of April, at 7o'clock in the 
upon a stratagein to cut off the rear from the main body. It was of those that | a8 some others, provided his character and situation in life render such an agen in _* the \ oye fy Conhe 3 “oo his landing was gross- 
had been separated that the Queen’s dogs, and those of the nobility, made | union eligible, | declare solemnly, that did I not conceive I had tne tull 4 weed, a ue an 0 * ombe St. Michel, the Seeeersione: trom 
slaughter. There were killed that day three hundred and sixty deer, with five | possession of your heart, no consideration should make me accept your haad. St Michel. any ai oe Oe wiak tos go + pe Having offered his letters os 
wolves, and some roes.” e know that riches io not always ensure happiness; and the world is con- | >! SII oa. 4 Ho as Was lnlorme by the commissioner that “| py epee 
Another royal hunting was given on occasion of the visit of James V. tothe ; vinced that I am superior to pecuniary considerations in my public and pri- aan s ' by : aa f summons. ‘oe hot shot,’ he exclaimed, ae Pry 
braes of Athol, and it was attended with circuiastances of extraordinary gran- | vale life; as in both insiances Lmighi have been rich. But I will have done, 1 Lin ve ne os on your troops , = two thirds of Gar troops ne “ ed, 
deur, even for those days of feudal pomp. Lindsay of Pitscoitie has, in his | leaving all my present feelings to operate in your breast; only of this trath | | Jen tus! 10 he Pitood bo M : Ay pny » Pagano tote on 
own quaint and precise manner, left us a grap? ic picture of the entertainment | be convinced, that I am your affectionate a i f the Views “ a — » pass vend red flag at the peel re peg e 
rovided for His Majesty and royal attendants, whose ‘ progress’ seems to have “ HORATIO NELSON” soy C: ene aah ‘Enclish, atteries opened on otha “ye te Be. 
rked by an enthusiastic display. , ' 7 6 r doubt of Campanella, Englis colours having been hvisted on the rock over 
ce eee > : — F The following little bits of opinion, as characteristic of the writer, seem to] my tent, and every man giving three cheers.’ 
1529.—‘ The Earl of Athol hearing of the King’s coming, made great pro- te he h gi vith seat Sate enenetaniee eactinainan ’ 8 
vision for him in all things perteining to a Prince, that he was as well served | "% °° 0€ Worth quoting, without going Into correlative particulars : 
and used with all things necessar to his estate as if he had been in hisown| “ That Lord Howe is a strange character—it may be all right, but I can’t 
palace of Elinhborough. For I heard ay be noble Earl gart make a curious | Understand it, * = i Ne = Clon th he ns riper» Mag sme the right eye > re Res sd oe July 
lace to the King, his mother, and the Pope’s Ambassador, where they were Ee ag ; ‘ vite sway s)e | Lor the analysis and the text differ as tothe date), of which this ts the entry In 
ES honourably lodved as they had been in England, France, Italy, or Spain, | ,_., 4B. 4. Prince William “ fulfilled his promise by giving away the | ihe inurnal : « At daylight on the 12th the enemy opened a heavy fire from the 
- ee : : ‘ ‘ >| bride. Frances Herbert Woo!lward was the only child of William Wooil d SanF Ar eal ; 1d ised 
concerning the time and equivalent for their hunting and pastime ; which was ward, Esq., senior judge of Nevis, by Molly, sister of John Richardson Her- town and San Francesco, which, in an extraordinary manner, seldom missed our 
builded in midst of a fair medowe, 2 palace of green timber. wound with 1 4q., Senior judge of Nevis, by AY battery ; and at seven o'clock I was much bruised in the face and eyes by 
bam ’ bert, Esq , president of the council of that island. She wae born about 1763, sank tenn th k kb z 
* On the return of a chief from such an expedition, his arms and clothing | and married first Josiah Nesbit, M. D., whodied eighteen months afterwards, r 4 m “heer Laed y shot bs delitale to; ellie: thie eae tates 
became the perquisite ot the forester; hence some families have highlanders | leaving an only child, Josiah. At the time ot her marriage with Captain manatee ttc a Hood, the 12"h (w ; , ® 
for supporters 


‘ Nelson she was about twenty-five years of age, and died on the 4th of May,| * “ On the death of his brother, Captain Wilfred Collingwood, of the Rat§ 
+ For this reason the boar hunt was particularly desirable. 1831, aged 68,” tler.” 


On the 23d of May, Nelson’s anxieties and vexations were rewarded and 
his firm hope realised by the surrenderof Bastia. ‘he siege of Calvi followed, 
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he says : ‘ The people have behaved well, and have worked all day probably, 
and ordered to work all night, ifyour lordship will allow me, I will discretion- 
ary order them alittle wine asan encouragement. Reporis, we know, get 
about ; and as neither time, or many other circumstances, may be mentivned, 
it is best to say it myselfthat { got a little hurt this morning ; not much, as you 
may judge by my writing.’ ; 

This ‘little hurt,’ however, caused him the loss of his right eye ; and with the 
account of so sad an accident borne in so heroic a manner, we abide the appear- 
ance of the second volume of this valued work. 





THE GROVES OF BLARNEY. 
From W. Gran Us Impressions of Ireland and the Irish—Just published. 


THE BLARNEY STONE. 


‘ The Castle of Blarney is surrounded by woods of very great extent. A 
little to the westward is a now deserted mansion, which, whet inhabited, 
must have had a very imposing appearance. In front ot it is a capacious and 
beautitul lawn, A iew yards eastward of the castle are the Groves of Blar- 
ney. The most attractive objects are the grottoes, and the fanciful distribu- 
tion of the rocks—some of: them natural, and others artificial, but mostly 
clothed with an ample covering of ivy or honey-sucxle. Here trees of immense 
size, whose luxuriant foliage throws a perpetual shade over the place, are 
seen growing out of small rocks, or, as seme persons would cail them, stones 
of prodigivus size, carelessly scattered about through the grounds. Tie cas- 
tle, towards the top, is of difficult ascent, owing to the ruinous character of 

ttofthe stairs The celebrated stone to which tradition has ascribed pecu- 

iar virtues it kissed, is at the north-west angle of the castle. ‘The stone has 

the reputation of making all who kiss ii remarkable, ever afterwards, for their 
honeyed manner of speaking. The oniy source of regret is, that they are not 
as sidcere as they are smooth tongued. It is in the insincerity of the fine 
Pompe | of those who have kissed the Blarney stone, that the phrase, ‘ Ah, 
that’s all blarney!’ had its origin. When the virtues in question were first at- 
tributed to this stone is not known. The tradition is traced back for about 
one hundred and twenty years, but no farther. Formerly the stone was four 
or five yards from the top, and the only way of reaching it was by letting one- 
self down by means of a rope. This being attended with great danger to the 
adventurer, the proprietor of the place caused the stone tobe taken out, and to 
be put on the top of the building. This was six or seven years ago. In 1840 a 
maniae happ ned to get to the top of the castle, and threw the stone to the ground. 
Lighting on another stone,it broke in three pieces, which were a gain placed in 
the north-eas! angle of the building. The largest fragment of this celebrated stone 
being supposed to contain all its virtues when its original state, it alone isnow 
kissed by the visitor who is sufficiently adventurous to reach it. In the sum- 
mer of last year,a young man, who had got to the top, fell over the summit of 
the castle when in the act of s'ooping down to kiss the stone. The height 
from the ground is 132 feet; but, falling into a tree with ample branches be- 
neath, he miraculously escaped with his life, though not without being much 
hurt. I was sufficiently venturesome to reach the stone. It is of adark-grey- 
ish colour. Its length is about fifteen inches, and its depth about four. In 
shape it bears sume resemblance to the lower part of a boot. Its greatest 
breadth is about seven inches, and the narrowest part of it may be four in- 
ches broad. It is an object of great curiosity. Very few visit Cork without 
going to the Groves and Castle of Blamey ; and those who have not enough 
of the adventurousspirit in them to reach the top and kiss the stone, try to 
get as near it as possibie.’ 





SuntmMary, 


Theatrical Property has, and no wonder, suffered a marvellous decline. At 
a sale of the late Douglas Kinnaird’s property of this destriptiun, oy Mr. 
George Robins, last week, what originally cost 5001. in Covent Garden was 
knocked down at 105 guineas, though Mr. Robins stated that the Anti-Corn- 
Law League had engaged to pay 30001. for their meetings during the ensuing 
season, and M. Laurent had become a lessee fur a great variety of entertain. 
ments. Of Drury Lane an original renter’s share, cost also 500I., was sold 
tor 100 guineas. Five subscription shares, in lots of 100). each, went for 5 
guineas the lot; and five ot the same sort, with an admission lor one person’s 
life, brought only 28 guineas; Mr. R. observing, that he had often sold the 
admission alone for 50 guineas. Such is the ebb of our National Drama! 


Borneo.—Notwithstanding the melancholy fate of Mr. Murray, we are in- 
formed that another expedition is preparing for a settlewent in Borneo, It is 
on a large scale, and many enterprising individuals are engaged in it. A Mr. 
Bethune is mentioned as the leader. 


Baron Western, the author of many publications on the difficult questions 
of Corn and Currency, died on Sunday morning at his seat, Felix Hall, Es. 
sex. His lordship had attained the advanced age of 77, and the tittle created 
for him is extinct. 


CuLtivation oF Tea.—A report, just published by the Agricultural Society 
of Calcutta, will put an end to the expectations of those who thoaght that 
India might rival China in the tea-trade, It appears, on the evidence of the 
most experienced cultivator in Assam, that tea cannot be grown al less than 
one shilling a pound. 


Mr. Lover at LiverPoo..—It is always agreeable to a public writer to have 
his ce pege tufilled; and we copy with much pleasure, from the Liverpool 
Journal, the tullowing introduction to a long and eulogistic crit:;queon Mr. 
Lover’s performances at the Mechanics’ Institution ; 

‘ The presence of this ail accomplished artist here on Wednesday night last 
drew together the largest assemblage ever witnessed within the walls since the 
opening ofthe building. Although the charge for admission to non-subscribers 
was half-a-crown each, numbers went away wholiy unable to approach even 
within seeing distance of the lecturer, while crowds were content to swarm 
around the doors and along the avenues, and accounted themselves fortunate 
ifthey occasionally caught the fragment of an anecdote or the burden of a 
song. There must have been upwards of 1500 persons within the theatre ; and 
notwithstanding the heat, pressure, and inconvenience caused by the presence 
of so vast a multitude in such an area, there was not the slightest manifesta- 
tion of weariness or impatience throughout the night, nor did we observe that 
a single individual lett his or her place till the close of the last bar of the last 
song of the entertainment, Lover's reception was enthusiastic’to a degree 
altogether unprecedented in our experience of public favouritism. 

Just as he got npon the platform, an unhappy dog, who, by some chance or 
other, had reached that ‘ focus of all eyes,’ and seemed amazingly astounded 
atthe notoriety his positiondrew upon him, was reimoved, vi et armis, by a 
gentleman in that vicinity. Whenthe uproar created by the expulsion of the 
canine intruder had partly ceased, Lover, with an assumption of mock solem- 
nity exceedingly comic, expressed his regret that he should have interfered 
with the interest the last performer had created, but hoped that, as ‘every dog 


She Albion. 


The Marquis of Exeter has givendirections for the chancel of St. Mary’s 
Church, Stamford, to be repaired, which is being done im a chaste and costly 
manner. 


The Earl of Canarvon has consented to approrriate £100 per annum asan 
endowment toa church intended to be built at Kingsclere, near Newbury 
(where one is much needed), out of the rectoria! tithes, so long as his lordship 
retains possession of the property ; and Lord Bolton gives a like sum for the 
same purpose, 

ContinentaL Musica News.—Thalberg has been elected by the King of 
Naples a member of the Academy ot Fine Arts. Moscheles has had a great 
reception at the concerts he has given in various parts of Germany. Liszt 
had his first concert in the Spanish capital on the 29th ult, Herr Reber, who 
has composed some fine symphonies, has been engaged to write a classical 
opera for the Académie Royale. Auber, who asxed £1,200 to write the opera 
for Drury Lane, is preparing one for the Opéra Comique for Anna Thillon, 
Vard’s new opera of ‘1 due Foscari, is to be brought oui at Rome. 
TestimoniaL TO Mr. Batre.—We announced in the ‘ Britannia’ of last 
Saturday that a subscription was in progress to present the composer with a 
piece of plate. The testimonial, a handsome tea service, will be handed over 
to Mr. Balfe on Monday night afier the nundredth representation of ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl,’ on which accasion Mr. Bunn gives a banquet. 


New Operas.—There is no lack of new operas by English composers at 
thismoment, We learn from an authentic source that Rooke, Mr. F. Romer 
(the brother of Miss Romer, the singer,) and Mr. Fortes, of the Societa 
Armonica, have productions in pertect readiness for immediate representation, 
Sir Henry Bishop is reported to be engaged in writing an opera—the news, 
we fear, is too good to be true. John Barnett is deciaredto be once more dis- 
posed to enter the lists—the compositions of such a writer ought not to be lost. 
Of operas actually accepted at Drury Lane and the Princess’s, we hear only 
that one, by Edward Loder, will certainly be brought outat the latter establish- 
ment. Atthe former the first novelty will be the work of Balfe and Bunn, 
called ‘The Queen of Cyprus.’ An opera of that name, in five acts, ‘La 
Reine de Chypre,’ was produced on the 22dof December, 1841, at the Parisian 
Académie Royale; the libretto by M. de St. Georges, and the music by Halevy ; 
the principal parts sustained by Madame Stoltz, Duprez, Baroilhet, Massol, 
Bouché, and Wartel. The subject is historical, taken from Count Daru’s 
‘History of Venice,’ ‘ Memoirs of the Republic of Venice,’ and other sources. 
Catarina Cornaro, a daughter of a Venetian patrician, Andrea Cornaro, was 
married in 1469 to Prince Jacques de Lusignan, a natural son ot John IIL, 
King of Cyprus, Prince Lusignan obtained the throne to the exclusion of 
John’s daughter, marri:d to a Prince of Portugal. Four years after Lusignan 
married and obtained the throne he died, and, as it was suspected, by poison. 
Cat: rina reigned some years after the death of her husband, supporting her 
throne against the Venetians, to whom she ultimately succumbed, and the 
island was submitted to Venice until its conquest by the Turks in 1571. The 
French libretto, which is tall of interest and spectacie, will be adapted by Mr 
Bunn, but the music by Balfe will be new. 





Davietices. 


Sueripan’s Wit.— During the debates on the India Bill, at which period 
John Robinson was Secretary of the Treasury, Sheridan, on one evening 
when Fox’s majorities were decreasing, said—‘ Mr. Speaker, this is not at 
all tobe wondered at, when a member is employed to corrupt everybody in or- 
der to obtain votes.’ Upon this there was a great outcry made by almost eve- 
rybody inthe house. ‘Who is it? ‘Name him! namehim!’ ‘Sir,’ said 
Sheridan to the Speaker, “I shall not name the person, ft is an unpleasapty 
and invidioas thing to do so, and therefore [ shall not name him, But 
don’t suppose, Sir, that I abstain because there is any difficulty in naming him; 
1 could do that, Sir, as svon as you could say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ *—Lord El- 
don’s Note Book. 


EPIGRAM: 
Written in Defence of the Habitual Silence (in company) of a very beautifni 
Young Lady. 
By speaking to her Consort weak, 
Eve closed against us Eden's portals, 
‘ More wise, fair Anna does not speak, 
But, smiding, opens heaven to mortals. 
Why is a railroad like a state page? Because it bears a train. 
Why is a lady’s bustle like the Anti-Corn Law-League ? Because they 
wish it to be thought a ‘ Great Fact.’ 
Why is a young lady like a bill of exchange ? Because she ought to be 
settled as suon as she comes to maturity. 
Ata mechanics’ institute an alult ina grammarclass being asked what is 
syntax, replied,‘ Money paid to the Pope tor absolution of sins,’ (sin-taz.) 
An attorney in Dublin having died exceedingly poor, a shilling subscription 
was set on fvot to pay the expenses of his funeral. Most of the attorneys and 
barristers having subscribed, one of them applied to Toler, afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice Norbury, expressing his hope that he would also subscribe a 
shilling. ‘ Only a shilling,’ said Toler,‘ only a shilling to bury an attorney ? 
Here is a guinea : go and bury one-and-twenty of them,’ 
LOVE AND REASON, 
Imitated from the French of Perrin. 

Tis said that, one unlucky day, 
When Love and Reason were at play, 

They quarrelled; and the froward child 
Outraged the beauty. Whata pity! 
Since then, the foolish, wise, or witty, 

Coula never get them reconciled. 


Perverse !—‘My son, remember that your character ought to shine brighter 
than your boots,’ ‘Suppose I dlacken it then, tather.’ 
Lord Eldon’s anecdote book has the following reminiscence of Dr. Johnson, 
at Oxford ,—‘ I had a walk in New Inn Hall Garden with Mr. Johnson, Sir 
Reubert Chambers, and some other gentlemen. Sir Robert was gathering 
snails, and throwing them ove: the wall into his neighbour’s garden, The 
Doctor reproached him very roughly, and stated to him that this was unman- 
nerly and unneighbourly. ‘ Sir,’ sard Sir Robert, ‘ my neighbour is a Dis- 





senter.” ‘ Oh!’ said the Doctor, ‘ if so, Chambers, toss away, as hard as you 
can,’ 
Devicate Benericence. Buonaparte, when Emperor of France, ordered 
letter-boxes to be fitted up in allthe churches of Paris, where the virtuous 
poor, without their delicacy being wounded, could, as they passed, deposit 
a note expressive of their wants. These boxes were only opened by the higher 
clergy, who were sworn to secrecy; and the wanis of the pariies were thus res 





had his day,’ he sh« ald aot be deemed guilty of puppyism if he solicited a small 
share of their attention to the amusement he had provided. This imprompta 
at once begat the best of all possible good-humour in the audience, and it was 
susiaine! undiminished to the close.’ 
A Hisrorica, Reco.iection.—In the golden days of good Queen Bess, 
and very nearthe end of her career, she was anxious for a personal confer- 
ence with her cousin King Henry of France. The ministers of both coun: 
tries strove to arrange it: the queen went to Dover, and the king came to 
Calais ; but it was found to be impossible for either to trust themselves across 
the Chanel ; and so the interview was defeated. 
TrocLopytes.—The Paris Globe states that Mr. Geoffrey de St Hilaire in 
his lectures at the Jardin des Plantes lately, presented several individuals [not 
living) ot the Pithesian race, known as Troglodytes from their organisation, 
form, ficial angle, and disposition of the eyes; he observes, they resemble 
men, and might seem to be negroes reduced to brutes or the negroes would 
be but Troglodytes ot a superior race. These Trogludytes are tound as their 
name imports, dwelling in caverns in the forests of Nigritia or else in huts 


covered With leaves, The negroes call them men of the woods ; but men of 


‘science refer them to the monkey class. 


Music.-—The King of Denmark has founded a musical school at Copenhagen 
for 30 males and 50 females; and commanded singing to be taught in all the 
public schools ot iarge towns, and as many in viliages as can be done, 

MereoroLocy.—On Thursday, Friday and Saturday week last, that singu- 
lar phenomenon, the * helm-wind,’ peculiar to Cross Fell in Cumberland, blew 
and raged with more violence and terrificness than it has been known to do 
for many years past. Persons, on crossing the dreary pass in Cross Fell, 
were actually at times obliged to fall down on their hands and knees for fear 
of being blown dowa the steps of the mountain.—Liverpool Journal. 

The East and West India Dock Company have given £100, and the Bishop 
of Winchester £50, towards the baths and washhouses for the labouring class- 

In Prussia there are now 13 railways open, extending 130 German miles 
The cust was abou' £4,400 000 sierling fhe number of the railways con- 
structing is 12, extending 205 German miles, wish q capital of £8 377,000 ster- 
ling. Twenty-two lines of railways, exiending 282 German miles, are projec- 
ted at an estimated expense of £9.960,000 steriing. 


The committee for superintending the restoration of York Minster have, 
after more inan fiveyears’ labour, successfully exeented their task, and have 
in hand a balence, which they recommend the subscribers io permit them to 
use for the remedying uf some detects not attributable to fire, by which the 


lieved without any of the bumiliating circumstances of pubdlic application. 
DAN SERENADING LORD JOHNNY. 
(From Ponca.) 
Wake, Johnny! wake, and again combining, 
Soon into power we’ll steal ; 
Where we first hatch’d our plots designing, 
Our compact we'll reseal. 
Dost thou not feel thy heart inclining 
A little to “ Repeal ?” 
My Lord John! my Lord John! my Lord John! 
One lovok, though a wink, sly and funny, 
Try it on, try it on, try it on, 
The “ Repeal Cap” will ye, my honey: 
Arrah faith! 


Too long have we, asunder working, 
Our sep rate plans pursued, * 

Coercion all my efforts “ burking ;” 
Thy own, poor Whig, pooh-pooh’d: 

Come, Jonny, come, no longer shirking, 
Consult our mutual good, 

My Lord John! my lord John! my Lord John ! 
Let the Chronicle throw out a feeler ; 

Try it on, try it on, try it on, 
You'll oust Peel if you’ll be a Repealer: 

Arrah faith! 


Bintns Exrraorminary.—The wife of William Faukland, a farmer, in 
Drung, parish of Moville, of twins, a daughter and son. The: former was 
born on the Ist of October last, and the latter on the 2nd inst., making between 
them a difference of 33 days; during which time, from the 4th ult., until the 
morning ot the second inst., she bai good health, and attended to her general 
housewifery. ‘I'he mother and children are doing well.—Derry Journal, 

One Toncus Puenry—A ma'ronly lady being asked why she did not 
learn the French Jauguage, replied that one tongue was sufficient for a wo 
man, 


Trve, 40 poust.—An advertisement of cheap shoes abd fancy articles has 
the following not a bene :—‘ N B Ladies wishing these cheap shoes, will do 
well to call soon, as they will not last long.’ 


Merasrasio (not generally known 2).—Shortly betore the birth of the ill 





security of the builiing was endangercd, 


fated Marie Antoinette, a nobleman of the court of Vienna made a wager 
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wi'h her mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, that the child would prove a 
boy. When the Royal accouchement took place, the nobleman applied to 
Meiastasio to furnish him with a verse on the occasion, at once to cover his 
own disappointment and to flatter his imperial mistress, The poet instantly 
wrote the following — 
Ho perduto; |’ avgusta figlia 
A pagar m’ ha condennato; 
Ma si sara voi simiglia, 
Tutto lo munro ha guadagnato. 
Attempted in English. 

I’ve lost—the babe of royalty 

Appears, but not a son ; 
Yet it like thee the babe shall be, 

Then the whole world has won! 


Aw Economicat Epiror. —The Boston Cultivator, afier stating certain facts, 
remarks :—‘ We could make a chapier of refleciions, but as those of onr read- 
ers will be quite as good as ours, we leave each one to supply his own.’ 
Tue Pieasures or Anricipation.—‘ Martha, my dear,’ said a loving hus- 
band to his spouse, who was several years his junior, ‘ what do you say to 
moving tothe Far West?’ ‘Qh, I’m delighted with the idea. ‘You recollect 
when Mr. Morgan moved out there he was as poor as we are, and he died in 
three vears, leaving his widow worth a hundred thuusand dollars !’ 


SONNET.—HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO BURLEIGH. 


Burleigh ! the name calls from the glorious past 
A panorama, dazzling eye and soul ; 
There great Eliza tramples the control 
Of long triumphant Bigotry. Aghast 
Here sinks the Spaniard, clinging to the mast, 
While o’er th’ avenging waters loudly roll— 
Drake’s thunders—’tis the Despot’s knell they toll; 
While Freedom’s shout is ringing on the blast. 
Burleigh ! ’twas thy sage counsel nerved the hand 
That saved the Country at her direst hour, 
“ Col senno—con la mano’—head and hand, 
Ever be these Britannia’s guardian power. 
True lo herself, two worlds that Power defies, 
False to herself, e’en by that power she dies. 


Divorces In Texas.—During our residence of only a few months in the 
cvuntry, no less than forty couple were disunited, and this inerely by taktng 
an oath on both sides vf mutual incompatibility of temper. This circumstance 
ought ty be generally known as it may be of service to those similarly situated, 
to learn that, by a six months’ resideuce in Texas,’they may enjoy the benefit 
ot this liberating system !—Mrs, [ouston’s Texas. 
THE TWO WIVES. 
‘ My wife’s so very bad,’ quoth Will, 
‘| fear she ne’er can hold it : 
She keeps her bed.’ ‘ Mine’s worse,’ quoth Phil, 
‘ The jade has just now sold it.’ 
Oricin Or THE WorD Taritrr.—The puzzling name ‘tariff’ is derived from 
the tuwn of ‘Tarifa, at the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, and the most 
southern point in Europe, not even excepting Cape Matapan, at the foot of 
the Morea. ‘Tarifa was the last stronghold which the Moors disputed with 
the Christians, and is still within three leagues of the empire of Morocco.— 
When the Moors held possession of both the pillars of Hercules, it was here 
that they levied contributions for vessels entering the Mediterranean—whence 
the generic name. 
Depression OF THE Caspian Sea.—A few years ago, it was generally be- 
lieved that the waters of the Caspian were at least 300 /fe:t below the level of 
those of the Black Sea and Mediterranean. ‘This vicw was adopted in con. 
seqr ence of a series of barometrical observations; but it having been found 
that, from the great number of stations across the land separating the Caspian 
from the sea of Azov, small errors had become greatly magnified, a new 
survey was made by the directions of the Russian government. The able 
mathematicians, Messrs. Fass, Savitch, and Sabler, were therefore employed 
to make independent trigonometrical levellings ; and their observations agree. 
ing to within a fout or two, give for the mean result 83 1-2 English feet as the 
depression—the possible esror being limited to 1 1-4 teet, which definitely set- 
tles this long-pending geographical question. By recent surveys, it has been 
also established that the waters of the Red Sea, in the Gulf of Suez, stand 32 
feet above the level of those of the Mediterranean—a difference of leve! much 
greater, distance considered, than that which subsists between the Mediter- 
ranean aud Caspian seas, 





THE OPERA vs. THE DRAMA. 

The liberality and tact exhibited in the getting up of the Bohemian Girl by the 
management of the Park, proves conclusively that Mr. Simpson can compete 
advantageously with his formidable Italian rival: another fact that we are also 
bound to record, is the extraordinary patronage the public has bestowed through 
its continuous representation of three weeks, showing decisively that “ the million 
have declared for Music,” as the staple attraction i 1 theatrical representations ! 
We confess that this latter conviction has been pressed upon us with regret, 
We admit the superior excellence, that exists in the present day, in the profes- 
sors of musical talent generally, over the living histrionic artists. We acknow- 
ledge the cultivation oftaste, and the consequent refinement of manners engen- 
dered by this increased devotion to the “ Harmony of sounds ;” but our old 
Anglo-Saxon predilections cling to us, and whisper—may not our manliness of 
character, our acknowledged supremacy as an intellectual race, suffer from 
this devotion to an art, which too frequently cultivates the ear at the expense of 
the head? Are the nations who are proverbially the most devoted to music, the 
people freemen would take as a inodel ?—We would not be ranked amomg 
Cassius’s category ; we think we have “ music in our souls,” but we would raise 
up a voice for the apparently expiring legitimate drama, and express a hope that 
it may one day rise again into the ascendant! The vast influence that theatrical 
entertainments is calculated to produce over communities, it is folly to deny ; the 
general character of great cities may, in fact, depend upon the nature of these 
amusements. Make them pure and intellectual, and the moral culture of the 
people must be increased. Can “ music, with its voluptuous swell,” educate the 
mind? Shall we discard those “ wells of English undefiled,” those never-failing 
springs of thought and action, which stand immortalized on the pages of dra- 
matic writers? Shall Bellini and Donizctti become our dramatic instructors, 
and Shakspeare and Sheridan be doomed to contemptuous neglect? We hope 
not ; and yet appearances indicate this, or a similar fate, for theatrical entertain- 
ments. In London they are fast hastening to this state of things. The two 
Metropolitan theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, have entirely discarded 
the legitimate drama. One is exclusively devoted to Opera and Ballet—having 
only one real actor, Harley, in the establishment; while the other is converted 
into a Concert-room, and a place of meeting for popular assemblies, and the for- 
lorn legitimate is banished to Sadler's Wells, the once Ultima Thule of London 
stage amusements. 

A few galvanic attempts to resuscitate the drama have been made at the Strand 
Theatre, under Mrs. Walter Lacey, and more recently at the Olympic, by 
Miss Davenport, but they have proved abortive. Even Webster, at the Hay- 
market, is compelled to fill up his bills with a list of attractive trash, suited to 
the present vitiated taste, to make his old comedies, cut down into three acts, 
pass only moderately current! And yet the taste of the people for wholesome 
dramatic literature is not entirely extinct. Charles Kemble, the time-honoured 
veteran of the stage, has been delighting thousands by his graphic readings of 
Shakspeare ; and what is more surprising, at Liverpool and Manchester, such 
was the impression the value of these readings made wpon the managers of popu- 
lar institutions, that they made large appropriations from their funds, to induce 
Mr. Kemble to give to the poorér classes the advantage and enjoymept of his 
illustrations free of charge. Indeed, we think that any one who observes the 
phases of threatrical affairs, will readily allow the public do, in reality, appreciate 
true excellence when it is presented to them. The taste for the extravagarice 
of the melo-drama and the monstrosities of burk sque, has, ina degree, been 
created, and certainly has been fostered by Managers in consequence, perhaps, 
of the gradual deterioration of histrionic ability of the highest order. The legi- 
timate drama is denuded of its charms in consequence of not finding adequate 
representatives ; and yet there is talent.enough existing to make it the vehicle 
for the salutary good it can achieve as a public inst ructor—and we regret to sce 
that our Metropolitan theatres, both in England and this country, are not sup- 
ported by public opinion to an extent that would enable them to become the 
conservatories for this more elevated specics of dramatic entertainments. 
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MR. SHEIL. 


The name of Sheil has long occupied a high position. He has long stood 
forth among his contemporaries as a man whose genius has achieved the 
highest triumphs of the orator, His name has long been associated with a 
style of eloquence, burning yet brilliant, powerful yet beautiful, the creation 
ot his own mind, not formed on any apparent model, an eloquence which nas 
communica ed its influence to contemporaries, and made them the slaves of ils 
power, while the spell was upon them. — gn . ; 

We are fund of calling this an age of mediocrity. Perhaps posterity will 
see fit to reverse the hasty verdict. A mong those whose talents will contri~ 
bute towards that end, Mr. Sheil will rank as one of the foremost. Unlike so 
many orators and poets who will aid in illustrating the century, Mr. Sheil’s 
fame is of comparatively late date. ‘The time is not long past when his re- 
putation amcunted to no more than a promise of future successes. The tra- 
gedies he published between the years 1816 and 1819— Evadne,’ ‘ The Apos- 
tate’—were read with pleasure in the closet, and acted with success upon the 
stage. ‘I'hey prepossessed the public highly in favour of the young author.— 
Those who were in his intimacy were aware that he was inthe habit of com- 
municating with the periodicals ot the day; and from his writings, and the 
means they then nad ot judging of the frame and temper of his mind, they did 
not hesitate to prophesy that he would ultimately become one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day. But, although he had thus, at two and twenty 
years of age, already inspired hopes of a brilliant fature, if as yet undetined 
in its course, he was still very far indeed from holding the position to which 
he has since attained. ; ; 

A very tew years sufficed to point out the natura! sphere of his genius, and 
at the same time to provide a field of action. The course of events in Ire- 
land was slowly but surely teading towards a crisis. The pertinacity with 
which the Whig party, for the fur-herance of their own ends, advocated the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics, had invested that cause with a degree 
of political importance and (so to spealt) respectability in England. It began 
to be looked to as being ‘on the cards, ‘The question had long acquired a 
kind of meretricions interest, independent of its own merits, from the remark- 
able eloquence of the men, chiefly natives of Ireland, who bad undertaken it. 
But of late years the eloquence had been altogether on the English side, With 
the exception of P!unket, there was no Irishman who stood forward on behalt 
of the Catholics whose eloquence entitled him to aspire to the highest rank 
among the orators of the day. But the thunder ot the Catholic Association 
began to be heard. From sinall and even insignificant beginnings, that boly 
grew rapidly in numbers and local influence, derived from. the blind forbear - 
ance of the Government and the skilful organization of the people. The 
leaders of the Association soon drew general attention upon them, ‘Two men 
were conspicuous before all the rest. They presented a marked contast in 
their intellectual development, and especially in their eloquence, by which 
jast alone the great mass of their fellow countrymen could judge of their pow- 
ers. Daniel O’Connell and Richard Lalor Sheil wete the life and soul ot the 
Association. Looking back to the proceedings of the body, one can trace a 
species of natural antagonism between the two, from the very commencement. 
O'Connell had even then known what it was to wield power—even at that 
time, when men who are now his slaves were almost on a footing of equality 
with him, we see symptoms of that overbearing disposition, that reckless dis- 
regard of the personal feelings of opponents, that importing of the cunning of 
the lawyer into questions of constitutional law, that keen eye to the pecunis. y 


department of the agitation, which have since become the monster vices of* 


his career. On the other hand, we see also that indomitable energy, and that 
determination of purpose, which, in spjie of all the obstacles raised to his 
progress by the effects of those monsier vices, have enabled him teplay so 
conspicuous a patt in the coztemporary history of his country. We see, too, 
in full sway, that coarse but nervous style of speaking which has so ofien been 
misnamed eloquence, but which, with all its faults, is yet so powerful over 
the minds and hearts of the Irish people. 

In the harangues of Sheil, on the other hand, there was a luxuriance of style 
and a fervour of patriotism that arrested the attention and charmed the imagi- 
nation of the most indifferent, nay, even of political enemies. ‘True, the bold- 
ness of his language verged on sedition. Sometimes the man born in ’94 would 
give almost unconscious echo to the wild spirit of 98. But it was the passion- 
ate vehemence of the moment that led him thus into the track of danger ; and 
all such appeals—all preference for mere brutal foree—were so palpably foreign 
to the genius of his mind, that his transient violence was forgotten in the ardour 
of his eloquence and the exquisite language in which his ideas were clothed 
His boldest aud most anti-English speeches were redeemed by the nobleness of 
their style, and the spirit of patriotism—.f mistaken, stili sincere-—by which they 
were animated. Ascompared with his companion on the platform of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Sheil was seen to greatadvantage. Mr. O'Connel’’s field is action ; 
Mr. Sheil’s intellectual activity and eloquence. He, therefore, shone conspi- 
cuously ; and his harangues, imperfectly rendered as they were, created a 
considerable seusation in England. Intel!ect respects intellect all the world 
over. Men the most opposed to Mr. Sheil in politics paid tribute to his powers. 
It was at once seen that his speeches were not the mere harangues ofa vulgar 
demagogue—that there was something in them more lasting than the mere art 
and cunning of the moment. There was mindinthem. Report told of a new 
style in his eloquence ; but still it was only report. Some vearselapsed ere 
those who were prepared to admire had the opportunity of judging. All are 
familiar with the progress of the Catholic Association, its suppression and reviv- 
al, and its ultimate attainment of the object of its labours. All those. events 
are too deeply engraven in the history of the constitution. To follow Mr 
Sheil’s career from 1825 to 1829, when the Relief Bill was carried, would be 
but to repeat the history of the late years of the Catholic question. Ile was 
identified with every movement. 

The Emancipation Bill having opened the doors of the Imperial Parlia- 


ment to the Roman Catholics, their leaders were not long in availing them- | 


selves of tie privilege. Among the rest was Mr. Sheil, though he was not 
elected till 1830. Atter having unsuccesstully contested the county in Louth 
in 1830, he was, in 1831, elected for Milborne Port. Great curiosity was 
evinced to see and hear him, for his fame had gone before, Those who were 
acquainted with him now saw in his person peculiarities as marked as those 
in his speeches. Small in stature and make, like so many men of genius, he 
bears the marks of a delicate organization. The detects ofa figure dispro- 
portioned, and yet not strictly symmetrical, are overlooked in the play of the 
all-infor ming mind, which keeps the frame and limbs in rapid and harmonious 
motion when in aciion. ‘The body, though small in itself, is surmounted by 
a head which lends it dignity—a head, though proportionately smail in size, 
et so tall of intellectual development—so wide browed—that, while it seems 
arge in itself, it raises the apparent stature of the wiry frame on which it 
resis. The forehead is broad and prominent ; but at first sight it rather con- 
tradicts the usual devetopment of the intellect : though really deep and high, 
jt seems to overhang the brow, Under it gleams an eye piercing and restless 
even in the repose of the mind, but indescribably bright and deep meaning 
when excited. The mouth, smal!, sharp—the lips chiselled fine till, under the 
influence of passion, they are alinost transparent, like a shell— is a quick ally 
in giving point and meaning to the subtlest ideas of the ever active brain— 
apt in ils Kean-like expression, alike of the withering sarcasm, the delicate 
jrony, or the overwhelming burst of sincere and passionate vehemence. The 
features generally are small, but, under the influence of ennobling emotion, 
they seem to expand until at times they look grand—almost heroic. Yet, when 
the baser passions obtain the mastery over this child of impulse—as they will 
sometimes over the best in the heats of party warfare--these features so capa- 
ble of giving expression to all that elevates oyr moral and intellectual nature, 
become coutrac‘ed—the paleness of concentrated passion overspreads them. 
Instead of the eloquent earnestness of high wrought teeling, you see (but this 
is rare, indeed) the gioating hue ot suppressed rage—the tremulous restraint 
ofcautious spite. In place ot the dilated eye, and features flushed with noble 
elevation of soul, or conscious pride of intellectual power, you have a keen, 
iercing, adder-like glance, withering, fascinating, but no longer beautiful. 
vet the intellect, though tor a time the slave of passion, is the intellect still. 
For the rest, Mr. Sheil’s external man is that of one absorbed in intellectual 
pursuits. He is singularly careless in dress. His clothes badly cut, chosen 
without regard to fashion or even harmony of colour—his nether garments 
without straps, are often half way up his boots—his hair rough, luxuriant, 
and straggling—and a hat not remarkable for shape or gloss—these oddities 
of manner serve to give him an untidy air. Though always scrupulously 
clean, he nevertheless otten looks ‘slouchy.’ He looks like a bookworm, 
or a chamber lawyer who has just started up from his papers, and rushed 
out totake a breath of air. ‘There is no affectation in this carelessness : and 
withal there is an air of ‘ fierté’ in his carriage —an instinctive sense of power, 
without the slightest dash of arrogance—that carries off all these little negli- 
gences ot style and attire, and impresses you at once wita the idea that yoa 
are in the presence of a man of intellectual eminence — ; 

Such was Mr. Sheil when he made his first speech in the House of Com- 
mons, and such he still continues, except that fourteen years of anxious poli- 
tical strife have lett their trace upon his features, at the same time that they 
have confirmed and strengthened his habits of mind. 

He took his station at once. The practice he had had in Ireland had pre- 
pared him for success; and his plastic mind soon acquired all tacse little 
conventionatities of form and expression thal were requisite in order to enabdie 
hiz: to shine in his new sphere of action, To convey a vivid impression ol 


his style of eloquence, and of its effect upon his hearers, is no easy task, His 
oratory is unlike that of any other man in Parliament—the language and ideas 
different, the tone of thought different, and, above all, the manner of delivery 
—sc peculiar, yet at the same time so perfect. He absotutely stands alone 
atnong the public speakers of the day. The impetuosity of Lord Stanley is 
mildness to the vehement torrent of his eloquence; the siudied diction of Mr, 
Macaulay prose itself in comparison with the flood of metaphor, imagery, and 
happy illustration which thattorrent bears alongin itsrapid course. Kncwing 
no paucity of words, and uttering them with a rapidity surpassing belief, be is 
yet sparing in their use, All his words are ideas, and they come forth—flash! 
flash! flash !—till you are dazzled at the quick succession, and almost baffled 
in your comprehension. In American phrase, he thinks lightning. A steam- 
gun discharging its hundred shots in continuous succession is not more sudden, 
sustained, or certain Keep up the discharge for three quarters of an hour 
unintermittingly, and you have some faint type of the physical effect of a 
speech of Mr. Sheil. ‘hese physical effects of his oratory are what strike an 
observer first. Imagine the little, mercurial, wiry, bright-eyed man who has 
been descrived ; suppose him under the influence of strong and overmastering 
real or rhetorical passion. He has already dashed into the full tide of his 
theme; his sharp, clear voice—pitched in alto certainly, but modulated as 
exquisitely as if it were as full and sonorous as Denman’s_ or as mild, deep, 
and soft as Peel’s—has been graduaily rising in tone from the low, musical, 
halt-mournt) undertone in which it began; it grows more clear, round, ring- 
ing, as the orator advances with his subject and warms in the atmosphere of 
party, stimalated by the cheers of his friends as he ably makes a rapier-thrust 
aside from the straight line of his course, taunted by the irony of his oppo- 
nents at some involuntary admission, or stung by a scornful sneer on the lip 
of some personal antagonist in debate. Still the stream of sound pours on— 
continuous, ever flowing; still the same clear sharp expressive voice is heard, 
now low and tremulous in tones of thrilling pathos, now mounting wildly into 
what, were it not still musical, would be a scream -its wailing note, as the 
voice diestora moment on the ear, beard amidst the bursts ofcheering around, 
like the shriek of the sea-mew in the storm. 

Ere you have recovered from the excitement into which the last burst of pas- 
sionate eloquence has hurried you, he is away again on fresh wing to a new 
theme, or following up with renewed energy the old, and you hear the same 
voice, tremulous this time with triumphno less than with passion, soaring 
again on the full tide ofeloquent declamation, the orator bearingyour sympa- 
thies with him more by the example of his own passionate excitement, and the 
stirring impulse communicated by his own fervid soal, than by any absolute 
identity of ieeling betweenyou Look at him! He appears possessed. His 
gleaming eyes—his meaning smile,sardonic,exulting, or ironically bland—his 
face instinct with intensity ot thought, the living soul almost burniog under the 
pale transparent countenance ! See his wildaction! His arms raised aloit, 
as though in imprecation of the evil which, if words were things, his burning 
tongue would pour on the enemies of his country. His head, deep set in his 
chest, is like a glaring ball, so does it glow ; and its elf-like locks are shaken 
in the deep stir of passion. Anon, and he is bending low in mock humility 
as he utters some deeply-barbed insult on the religion or the policy 
of his opponents; and now he is leaning torward, his whole body prone 
upon the desk before him, his keen features gleaming like a polished razor, 
his sma!l,thin, extended fingers close-pointed, as the restless tongue darts the 
envenomed sarcasm at an old antagonist—one who, perchance, has made him 
writhe himsel: ere now, and who is now receiving in full payment this long- 
treasured-np spite! And then how magnificently he works upa peroration, 
or, when opportunity offers, introduces some sudden outburst of eloquence 
extraneous to the matter actually ia hand. Perhaps the finest instance of this 
was in 1837, after Lord Lyndhurst’s much-misrepresented speech in which 
he was said to have called the Irish ‘ aliens.’ The uobie lord (who is a great 
admirer of Mr. Sheil) happened to be present in tne House of Commons dur- 
ing the speech, when the orator broke out thus ; 

‘Where was Arthur Duke of Wellington when those words were uttered ? 
Methinks he should have started up to disclaim them. 

‘The battles, sieges, fortunes that he passed’ 

ought to have come back upon him. He ought to have remembered that, 
trom the earliest achievement in which he displayed that military genius 
which has placed him foremostin the annals of modern warfare down to 
that last and surpassing combat which has made his name imperishable— 
trom Assaye to Waterloo—the Irish soldiers, with whom your armies were 
filled, were the inseparable auxiliaries to the glory with which his unparal- 
leled successes have been crowned. 

‘ Whose were the athletic arms that drove your bayonets’at Vimiera through 
the phalanxes that never reeled in the shock of war before? What desperate 
valour climbed the steeps and filled the moa's of Badajos? All, all his vic- 
tories should have rushed and crowded back upon his memory; Vimiera, 
Badajos, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse—and, iast of all, the greatest.—Tell 
me, for you were there—I appeal to the gallant soldier before me (pointing to 
Sir Henry Hardinge), who bears, 1 know, a generous heart in an intrepid 
breast ;—tell me, for you must needs remember, on that day when the destinies 
of mankind were trembling in the balance, while death fell in showers npon 
them, when the artillery of France, levelled with the precision of the most 
deadly science, played upon them; when her legions, incited by the voice, in- 
spired by the example of their mighty leader, rushed again and again to the 
contest ;—tell me it for an instant, when to hesitate for an instant was to be 
lost, the ‘aliens’ blenched? And when, at length, the moment for the last 
decisive moment had arrived; when the valour, so long wisely checked, was 
at last let loose ; when wih words familiar, but immortal the great Cap ain 
exclaimed, ‘ Up, lads, and at them !’—tell me if Catholic Ireland with less 
heroic valour than the natives of your own glorious isle recipitated herself 
upon the foe! The blood of England, Scotland, Ireland, flowed in the same 
stream, on the same field: when the chill morning dawned, theirdead lay cold 
and stark together; in the same deep pit their bodies were deposited; the 
green arm of spring is now breaking on their commingled dust ; the dew falls 
trom heaven upon their union in the grave! Partakers in every peril, in the 
glory shall we not participate? And shall we be told, as a requital, that we 
are estranged from the noble country tor whose salvation ‘our lifeblood was 
poured out? 

The effect of this burst was thrilling. The impetuosity of the speaker— 
the exquisite inionation of his voice—his remarkable action—all combined to 
make it a fine piece of rhetorical declamation. And the memory can dwell 
on the effect of such passages, It retains the echo of his eloquence like a re- 
membered strain of music. 

So much for the physical effect of Mr. Sheil’s oratory, There the praise 
mustend. All these bright effects—or nearly all—are obtained too often at 
the expense of what makes oratory truly valuable. While listening to Mr. 
Shiel you are so carried away by the eloquent declamation that you do not 
perceive the toial want of arguinent in his speeches, or how often he is content 
to sacrifice truth itself to the turn of a sentence. Batthis is the badge of all 
his tribe. Hecannothelpit. He isa rhetorician, and thinks truth or consis- 





inconsistent that it would scarcely be though! fit for the pages of a romance, 
Yet the facts are so ; and these two people must have walked deliberately in- 
to the water, then about three feet deep, and lain quietly down ard extinguish- 
ed life. The thing seems incomprehensible ; and, although the eause should 
never be known, we may be well assured that the pair were driven to the dread- 
ful act of self-destruction under the pressure of approaching want, or the ap- 
prehension of some terrible impending calamity,’ 

They arrived in Ayrshire about the time of the Burns Festival. The ‘Kil- 
maruock Journal’ sa ys,—* They tixed their residence at first at Mauchline, a 
comparatively retired place, and put up at Mrs. Smith’s inn there. They af- 
terwards removed to Ayr, and resided at the Black Bull Inn, where they lived 
in the same agreeable and fami iar manner that was observed at all the other 
places. ‘They attended church there, and visited all the places of note in that 
neighbourhood. On leaving Ayr they went for a few days to Irvine, and af- 
terwards to Ardrossan, proceeding thence to Kilmarnock. This wason Tues- 
day, the 15th ult., and they resided there until the 23d, when they put in execu- 
tiou their dreadiul resolve. While in the Commercial, the same order and 
quietness seemed to regulate ali their movements ; and Mrs. Wyllie describes 
them to have been most agreeable and accommodating in their manners — 
‘hey frequently talked about their return to London, and the pleasure they 
had eaperienced in viewing the town and neighbouring country. They ar- 
rived by railway at that town, and put up at the Cummereial Inn, There 
is litle doubt thatthey viewed the spot at Milion-bridge several times ere they 
accomplished their fatal purpose. ‘I'hey were observed at Ricarton one even- 
ing ;—the lady was seen by the passers by, to make several approaches to a 
druggist’s shop in that viliage, as ifto purchase some article, and noticed at 
times to retire, and enter, as it were, into consultation with the gentleman be. 
tween each aliempi, At length it appeared as if her resolution had failed, 
and they were seen alter much hesitation, to go away together. They were 
observed at another time wishing to get admission into tne churchyard there, 
but the wey having charge of the Key being absent their wish could not be 
gratified. 

“ On Wednesday, the 23d inst., in the afternoon, when setting out on their 
fatal evening excursion, the gentleman observed in a hearty manner to the 
landlady, ‘ We are going to take an evening walk. My wile is fond of a 
moonlight walk, aud we are going like young people when they go out at 
night courting.’ ‘The woman, taking the arm of her husband, turned about 
and said, ‘Ili court no more—my courting days are over.’ Alihough they 
must, ere this, have fully resolved upon etlecting suicide, they appeared to be 
in good spirits, and more like persons going toa social party, than individuals 
who had determined to ‘ shuffle off their mortal coil’ in the strange, and yet 
most deliberate manner in which they accomplished it. From five o’clock, the 
time when they lett the inn, to half-pasi eight o’clock, when there is every rea- 
son to suppose they immersed themselves, it is ascertained that they spent 
part of theirtime in a public-house at Gatehead, which they entered and called 
tor a gill ot whisky, but of which they did not partake. Here they sat about 
an hour and a half, A young man, after that time, overheard two persons 
talking in that neighbourhood behind a hedge, the man speaking in a voice of 
deep emotion, and weeping. ‘I'he man was apparently heard urging the wo- 
man to forego some resolution, return home to her friends, and leave him to 
his fate ; but the woman resisted the appeal, saying she had no friend on earth 
but him, and would go with him to death. ‘I'here is every probability that 
this was immediately prior to their drowning 
«Their purpose of tying handkerchiefs to each of their arms to connect 
themselves was, no doubt, lo prevent their bodies being separated before being 
found. ‘The conspicuous spot they chose to plant the parasol, with the veil 
and hat attached, evinced a wish that their bodiesshould not remain long un- 
discovered. ‘The man had tied a black silk handkerchief round his head, 
which was found to cover a part of his face. ‘The watch found on his person 
was agold one. A small silk bag is missing, which the woman usually car- 
ried on her arm, and oat of which she paid money. It was her custom to pay 
for each meal after being got, and lor the lodging in the morning. Search was 
made for the bag a! the spot on Friday by the police, but unsuccessfnlly. On 
Thursday evening the trunks were opened by the Prucurator Fiscal, and ex- 
amined, but found to contain little else than under-clothing. 

“The bodies, when taken to Kilmaars, were laid out in the parish church 
there, which was visited by a considerable number cf persons. They were 
interred in the churchyard there on Tuesday, Sheriff Jameson, accompanied 
by Mr. Murdoch, fiscal, Ayr, came to Kilmarnock on Monday, took a state- 
ment of the facts, and visited the locality of the drowning. He also took pos- 
session of the trunks and oiher property of the deceased, which were sealed 
up in ~ usual manner, to await being claimed by relations, should any come 
forward.” 

The following facts are supplied by the Birmingham Advertiser ;:— 

‘The deceased, Mr. Joseph Barker, was sixiy-one years of age; his wile 
was somewhat younger. ‘They resided, previous to leaving Birmingham, at 
No, 54, Victoria street. Mr. Barker was born at Preston, in Lancashire, 
from which town he married for his second wife the partner ot his romantic 
but melancholy, exit. He had resided in Manchester, London, Malta, and 
several parts ot the Continent, being at onetime most extensively engaged in 
business asa foreign merchant. At the burning of Moscow he estimated his 
loss at £500,000. From that time his fortunes were reversed. His first 
wile died on board a ship, His only child, a son, on whose memory he ap- 
peared to dote, also died when twenty-one years of age. Six years ago he 
eniered the setvice of Mr. Samuel Kempson, floor-cloth manufacturer, Con- 
stitution hill, where he remained as chiet clerk and traveller until May last, 
when he entered into partnership with Mr. James Archer, who had also been 
with Mr. Kempson, and the firm was opened in Summer lane, as James Ar- 
cher and Co., tablecloth manutacturers. In the arrangements there was 
nothing to disturb the equauimity of his proverbially even temper, He appeared 
on excellent terms with all around him; and when, two months ago, he left 
home, as he alleged to his partner, on a visit to Mauchester, there was nothing 
to indicate the fearful resolve to which subsequent circumstances lead us to 
suppose he had made up his mind. 

‘On leaving their house they told the servant girl they were going to see a 
relation at a distance, and should be back in eight or nine days. When he 
parted from Mr. Archer he shook hands heartily, saying, ‘God bless you, Ar- 
cher;’ and it was observed by Mr. Archer that he turned away and seemed 
affected, 1t was afterwards found that he had, previous to his departure, called 
and discharged every tradesman’s bill againstthe firm, It was supposed he 
had 40/. on him when he left Birmingham. In a pecuniary point of view 
there was not, as we can ascertain, any embarrassment, and we have met 
with no satisfactory solution to the mystery of theii self-destruction. 

‘ Mr. Barker was of most gentlemanly habits and manners, speaking flu- 
ently the Italian, French, and German languages; and of kindly disposition, 
creating regard and love in those with whom he associated in business and in 
private life. Mrs, Barker was a woman of much amiability and suavity of 
manner, highly accomplished, and a proficient in music. 

‘The gold watch found upon Mr. Barker was an old-fashioned family relic, 





. , ; 2 and the knife was a present from a young and esteemed friend in q 

tency a secondary consideration. After one of these impassioned harangues, | son’s employ. The description of the knife led to the identity of ia seleaiee 

in which he had absolutely carried the House with him, Sir Robert Peel, | deceased. On seeing the account in the London papers, Mr. Archer sent his 

knowing the weak point of his adversary, rose and very gently said it was | foreman over to Kilmarnock, to identity the parties. The body of Mr. Barker 

now his duty to strip the tinsel from the hon. and learned gentleman's speech, | was alone disinterred, and was immediately recognised by the foreman. The 

and discover the real metal of which it was composed. And this is his inva- | features retained the peculiar flush which characterized them in lite, and they 

riable fate. Every antagonist has attacked him in the same way, and thus bore the calmness of sleep.’ ’ 

neutralized his most powerful efforts, This is really paying him off in his 7 - 

own coin; for his art as a speaker is much greater than would be supposed. Eth SED 

His passion is very often simulated, He is not mentally restless, ‘hough THE CAMBRIA STEAMSHIP. 

that is the character of his oratory. Many of his bursts of enthusiasm have By the polite attention of Capt. Judkins, we were lately privileged toinspect 

been prepared and rehearsed for weeks. this splendid and magnificent steamship, and beg to submit the tollowing par- 
Mr. Sheil’s parliamentary life has been a very simple one, affurding few | ticulars, which may be interesting to our readers :— 

materials for biography. During the last few years he has become a regular| (The Cambria was built by Mr. Steele, of Greenock, to replace the Colum- 

member of the Whig party. Unlike O’Connel, he has chosen rather to be | bia, lost last year, and is the sixth vessel built for the Liverpool and Halifax 

one of a Constitutional opposition rather than to attempt to remove the baitle- | line of mail-packets, and the only one of twenty-two, built on the Clyde this 

ground beyond the jurisdiction of Parliament, and appeal to democratic agen- | season, construcied of timber, and is most likely to be the last of that maierial 

cies. Mr. Sheil rather prefers to appeal to historical associations, and to those | We may therefore bid a long farewell to the * wooden walls of old England, 

which are open to al] mankind, and not so much to the narrow prejudices ot and welcome our bulwarks of iron, truer types ¢ f* Caledonia, stern and wild. 

sectarian feeling or exclusive nationality. His politics are those of the , The principal dimensions of the Cambria are as under, viz:— 

Whigs, with a slight dash of Radicalism, and a strong infusion of Roman Length of Keel 209 feet, 


Catholic Hibernicism — on Main Deck 221 — 
The Whigs, in return for his services to their cause in the House, made — overall 240 — 
him first a Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, which he resigned, and at- 3readth of Beam 37 — 


terwards Vice President ot the Board of Trade, and Judge-Advocate-General — across Paddle boxes 57 feet 6 inches. 
—oflices ot which he was deprived by the resignation of the party. He mar- Depth of Hold @A—5 — 
ried, in early life, a niece of Sir William M’ Mahon, Bart., and afterwards Draught of Water an. 
in 1830, the widow of Mr. Power, of Long Oichard, Tipperary. Burihen 1600 tons 

Two Beam Engines 500 horse power. 
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The lady and gentieman recently found drowned are now known to have } On the outside, with a lining of felt joi underneath, to maintain a greater 
been man and wite— Mr. and Mrs. Barker, of Birmingham. Al!the circum- | degree of heat. The engine-room is filed up with three separate platforms 
stances oftheir melancholy exit are extraordinary. The ‘Ayr Advertiser’ | surrounding the « ngines, one over other at regular distances, ‘The two 
truly says :—* That two respeciable individuals of advanced years, apparently | upper ones are of iron gratework. allowing free and consiant access to a cure 
fiom London, should come to this distant locality and wanderabout the rivers | rent of fresh air passing throagh ihe engine-room. From the middle platform 
in the vicinity in search of a pool to drown themselves, seems so strange and | the engines are set in motion by means of two elegant wheels of polished iron, 
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similar in shape to a common wheel used in steering vessels. We have no 
doubt but this method will be a great improvement on the lever, as the wheels 
require no shifting out or in, and are never out of place. The side levers are 
of immense size and strength, and are formed of cast-iron, and beautifully 
modelled in the Gothic style. The steam is nee by tour separate boilers, 
sv placed that any number of them can be used, according as circumstances 
may require. In case of repairs being at any time necessary, free access can 
be Rad to any part of the engines and boilers, above, below, or on either side. 
The coal-bunkers are placed at each end of the engine-room, and along either 
side. An extra one is also placed above the boilers, but separated from them 
by a flooring of iron, ata considerable height, so that the coals cannot cume 
into contact with the boilers, The quantity of coals thus carried will average 
from 600 to 650 tons. Near the engines are the berths for the chiel engineer 
and his assistants, and also those forthe firemen and coal-trimmers. In order 
to give some idea of the force required for this department alone, it may be 
mentioned that no less than tweniy~eight persons are connected with the engine 
room; of these there are five engineers, twelve firemen, ten trimmers, and one 
steward. Immediately adjoining the enginesroom are a number o! large stores 
rooms, tanks, &c., for oil, tallow, and other articles required for the engines 
on the voyage. ‘The airspumps of the Cambria, instead of being constructed 
of iron, as usual, are formed of brass, 
THE CABINS, ; j 

The main saloon or dining cabin is on deck, aft the mainmast, and is 45 in 
length by 16} feet in breadth. There is a clearspace, however, on each side, 
which serves for a promenade in fine weather. ‘The side walls of the saloon 
are ornamented with panels of inlaid wood of various descriptions, and are 
exceedingly chaste and beautiiul. The roof is painted white, with beams of 
oak, and gilt mouldings. Underneath the main saloon, and entered from it 
by a Staircase, are the state rooms for gentlemen. These are large and airy, 
containing only two berths each—the whole being ventilated trom the root 
on the most ay plan, and totally independent of the side ports, which 
would be ot little service in crossing the Atlantic. On the same deck, further 
forward, is the gentlemen’s sitting-room, nicely fitted up and painted imita- 
tion maple wood and wainscot. The mantel-piece is of beautiful white 
marble. On the lett of the gentlemen’s cabin is the captain’s state room, fitted 
up also with two berths, and opposite on the right, is a similar one for the agent 
appointed by her Majesty tu take charge of the mail. Both have the appear- 
ance of snug little parlours. Nearer the centre of the vessel, and entered by 
a separate staircase, are the ladies’ private cabin and state-rooms. The 
ladies’ cabin is elegantly and comfortably furnished, with every convenience 
requisite for a long voyage. ‘The sofas are large, and covered with beautiful 
silk plush velvet. The state-rooms adjoining contain in all twenty-two berths, 
and are similar to those in the gentlemen’s state rooms. The lobbies, stair- 
case, and doors of the various apartments, are of imitation oak, beautifully 
painted. Near the ladies’ cabin are two large napery presses; and above, on 
the main deck, near the saloon, is the pantry, a large and commodicusly 
fitted up apartment. In the centre of the pantry, and tacing the lobby, is the 
bar, where each day’s supply of wine is placed in the morning, and given out 
by a clerk stationed there forthat purpose. | mg mp is On the most approv- 
ed plan, and contains everything necessary for the comfort of the passengers. 
Here there are several ssahogeny cases tor silver plate, dessert services, tea 
and dinner sets, &c. There are also two of Robin’s large patent filters for 

uritying water, tanks tor hot and cold water, stoneware jugs, with cranes, 
or spirits, &c. 
THE FORE CABIN. 

Besides the main saloon and state rooms in the after part of the vessel, there 
is also a large cabin forward for male passengers, off which are thirty four 
sleeping berths, In this cabin is the surgeon’s state room. containing two 
berths, and fitted up for containing a stock of medicines. Near the forecabin 
are the chief steward’s room and third officer’s room ; and under the steward’s 
room, on the lower deck, is the mail roum, a large apartment, lined all over 
with zinc to preserve the letter bags irom damp. On the same deck with the 
mail room are the spirit room, lined over with sheet iron ; the potato store, ca- 
pable of containing 120 bushels of potatoes; the grocery store, and a large 
room for passengers’ luggage. In addition to the various stores required tor 
the ship’s use, there is also accommodation for 300 tons of light goods, For 
the convenience chiefly of servants accompanying cabin passengers, there is 
an excellent steerage near the fore cabin, but having a separate entrance. In 
this there are twelve comforcable sleeping berths; the total number in the ship 
tor the use of passengers being 155, exclusive of sofa berths, which, if neces- 
sary, could be fitted up. 

ACCOMMODATION ON DECK, 


In addition to the various cabins, state rooms, and store houses, already 
mentioned, there are a number of apartments on deck, which we must not 
omit to mention. These are contained in the two ranges of deck houses, 
erected on each side of the ship. The first of these, and nearest the quarter- 
deck, are two smoking rooms, each capable of ny 5 about twenty 
gentlemen. Besides the smoking rooms, there are two ice houses, one on 
each side, lined with lead, and capable ot containing each six tons of ice.— 
‘There are also the bake-house, the builders sh~p, two cow houses, and a lamp 
house, un the starboard wing; and on the larboard are the purser’s room, the 
boatswain and boaiswain’s mates’ room also the carpenter and carpenter’s 
mate’s room, In front of the funnel, on the centre of the deck, are two cook 
houses, and officers’ mess room, and abaft the funnel are two hot rooms for 
preserving meats in a proper condition till served up. Close to the stern, on 
the right, is the captain’s deck room, and on the left is the chiet officer’s room 
both fitsed up with sleeping bertns. In the centre of these is the wheel house, 
which is covered over, ard completely sheltered trom the weather. In addi- 
tion tv her steam power, the Cambria is fully equipped as a sailing vessel.— 
She is square rigged, similar to a barque, and carries an enormous spread ot 
canvass. Her masts are of great ueight and thickness, and the yards on the 
main and foremast are each sixty-four feet long, with studdingsail booms 
each thirty-seven feet in length, so that the breadth of canvass of the lower 

uare sails and studding sails, on the main and toremast alone, will be about 

feet. The Cambria is built on the same model as the Hibernia, and is 
furnished with a round stern, which is found to be a great advantage in pre- 
venting the ship from pooping seas in heavy weather. 

From the triumphant success which has attended this favourite line of ves- 
sels, and from the character maintained by Clyde-built steamers in all quar- 
ters of the world, we have no doubt but that the Cambria will prove herself 
worthy of her birthplace, the cradle of steam navigation. The engines of the 
Cambria, like those of the other Halifax steamers, were manufactured by Mr 
Robert Napier of this city, in whose dock the vessel now lies receiving her 


* upholstery furnishings, which Messrs. M’Murray and Bellardie are busily 


engaged in fitting up. 


—_—_—@~—— 
THE DEAF GIRL. 


1 have no sweet remembered airs, 
From Childhood’s happy time, 
Nor can I tell the thrilling tones 
Of the sott bells’ evening chime ; 


The melody of singing birds, 
The murmur of the sea, 

The sweet sounds of this happy world, 
Are a mystery, all, to me! 


In the daily words of household love, 
Alas! no part have I; 

In the morning wish—or the kind Goodnight— 
Or the whisper of a sigh. 


I never heard the merry laugh 
Of Youth’s rejoicing spring; 
The very lisp of Infancy 
is to me an unknown thing. 


The accents of Love’s gentle voice, 
Methinks they are low and deep; 
With sottness in their trembling notes, 

To make the happy weep! 


And my fancy gives a solemn sound, 
As a spirit’s voice, to Prayer— 

Love mantled in the shade ot fear, 
To know that God is there! 


And is there music in the peal 
Of the thunders as the roll,— 

That the stern rocks their echoes keep, 
To thrill the poet’s sou) 2 


The sounds that rouse the warrior’s heart 
The trumpet’s martial breath, , 

What must they be that send him forth, 
Rejoicingly, to death ? 


They tell me that the forest hath 
Its wild-wood minstrelsy ; 

That the low night-winds, amongst the flowers, 
Whisper in harmony ? 





She Albion. 


They say, that music over all 
Sends its mysterious breath ; 

At the bridal—at the festival— 
And ’midst the gloom of death! 


There surely is a voice in smiles, 
And Sorrow’s dirge in tears ; 
And Memory isthe spirit’s chord, 

That thrills to vanished years : 


The kindly pressure of the hand 
Is language unto me; 

A look hath poured into my soul, 
Its silent melody. 


Yet would I give long years of iife 
To heara sound float by; 

One moment but to catch the tone 
Of human sympathy; 


Though ne’er to me, in this our world, 
Shall such rich boon be given ; 
Oh, may I wake from death to hear 
The Angel-song of Heaven! 
—Exeter Flying Post. PERSONNE. 
EE 
Gotp Ore in Merionerusuine.—At the late meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, a paper was read, ‘On the discove- 
ry of Gold Ores in Merionethshire,’ by A. Deane, C. E—The author states 
that the Cwmhvsian Mines, near Dolgelley, which have yielded as much as 
seven ounces of fine gold per ton of ore,:- form a part of a regular system of 
auriferous veins which occur throughoat the whole of Snowdonis, in a group 
of strata, remarkable for the repeated alternations ot igneous and sedimenta- 
ry deposits, which are occasionally traversed by dykes or elyans and mineral 
veins, 
The first series of mineral veins are quartzose, and contain ores of argenti- 
ferous galens, copper, blende, &c., their prevailing direction is S. E. and N. 
W.., and they usually dip tu the N. The second series always intersect the 
first, and are generally filled with carbonates of lime and barytes, with galens 
and blende ores; their general bearing is N. E. and S. W., with a dip to the 
N. The veins of the third or aurilerous series traverse both the other sets; 
they are usually but from one-eighth of an inch to six inches wide, but some. 
times as much as two or three yards; they are occasionally filled with indu. 
rated clay, at other times with oxides of iron, iron pyrites, decomposed blende 
&c. The gold is found chiefly where these veins intersect those of the first 
series; itfurms a coating on the spar, and also occurs as interlacing fibres, 
The veins traversed by the gold veins are also enriched by them on the south 
side of the intersection, but never on the north side, and this only takes piace 
at all where the dip is to the north. 
The gold veins are very numerous, occurring singly, or in considerable 
numbers, withia a few teet of each other; if a lead ore is productive at its in- 
tersec:ion with the gold veins, as at the E. Cwmhesian tines, it sometimes 
produces two totwenty ouncesot gold per ton of washed ore ; some ores yield 
twelve or fourteen ounces of gold per ton as broken. In this mine are ten 
quartzose argentiterous lead veins of the first series; these are crossed by nu- 
merous auriferous veins or joints, one inch to one-eighth in width; and as it 
would be impossible to work them by themselves, and the other veins are very 
productive of lead, the whole body of the lodes is broken down in a c.ushing 
mill, and the gold washed with the lead ore. At the Berthllwyd and other 
mines, the produce of the auriferous veins was found to be fifty-nine ounces 
five dwts. per ton of ore, and of silver sixteen ounces fifteen dwts.per ton. 
The average produce of the gold ore in Siberia, the Ural Mountains, and 
South America, seldom amounts to one ounce of fine gold per ton of ore, and 
even four dwts. is considered a workable quantity. The author considers 
that numerous gold veins exist in Merionethshire, and that a considerable 
amount of gold willbe obtaine¢ when the character of the ore is better under- 
stood, 
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No intelligence of the mail-steamer had arrived when we went to press. 





DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AGAIN. 


The papers give us, in addition to the letters we published the other day on 
the affairs of the United States and Mexico, a despatch from Mr. Calhoun to 
Mr. King, the American Minister in France, on the never-ending subject of 
Texas and Annexation. The object of this despatch is to detach France from 
the supposed British policy regarding this bone of contention. England, Mr. 

Calhoun contends, is bent on exterminating slavery throughout the world, more 

particularly in the United States; and the master-key to that end, he avers, 

consists in preventing Texas from becoming a part of the American Union. 

Texas, forsooth, must be forthwith acquired, or the English will extinguish 

slavery from the Brassos and the Sabine, and ultimately from the Mississippi to the 
Chesapeake. This idea seems to haunt the imagination of the Secretary of 
State unceasingly ; it forms a part of his night dreams and day dreams, and has 

become almost a monomania. To such ends will great and powerful minds 

often lead themselves. 

Mr. Calhoun adopts the conclusion that emancipation in the British colonies 
has proved a dead failure ; that seeing the ruin of her own policy, England en- 
deavours to plant the same ruin in the domains of her neighbours! He admits 

that she may have been sincere and philanthropic in the outset, but now that 
the scheme has turned out a bad speculation, she becomes selfish, and pursues 
that object for evil, which she once pursued for good. Such is really the logic 
of the dispatch in question. We give a paragraph of two :— 

In order to regain her superiority, she not only seeks to revive and increase 
her own capacity to produce tropical productions, but co diminish and destroy 
the capacity of those. who have so far outstripped her in consequence of her 
error, In pursuit of the former, she has cast her eyes to her Kast Indian 
possessions, to Central and Eastern Africa, with the view of establishing col- 
onies there, and even to restore, substantially, the slave trade itself, under the 
specious name of transporting free labourers from Africa to her West India pos- 
sessions, in order, if possible, to compete successfully with those who have 
refused to follow her suicidal policy. But these all afford but uncertain and 
distant hopes of recovering her lost superiority. Her main reliance is on the 
other alternative, to cripple cr destroy the productions of her successful rivals, 
There is butone way by which it can be done, and that is, by abolishing Afri- 
can slavery throughout this continent; and that she openly avows to be the 
constant object of her policy and exertions, It matters not how or for what 
motive it may be done, whether it be by diplomacy, influence, or torcemby 
secret or open means; aud, whether the motive be humane or selfish, without 
regard to manner, means, or motive, the thing itself, should it be accomplish- 
ed, would put downall rivalry, and give her the undisputed supremacy in 
supplying her own wants and those of the rest of the world, and thereby more 
than fully retrieve what she has lost by her errors, It would give herthe mono- 
poly of tropical productions, which | shall next proceed to show. 

Vhat would be the consequence, if this object ot her unceasing solitude 
and exertions should be effected by the abolition ot negro slavery throughout 
this continent, some idea may be formed from the immense diminution of 

roductions, as has been shown, which has followed abolition in her West 
ndia possessions, But, as great as that has been, it is nothing compared to 
what would be the effect, if she should succeed in abolishing slavery in the 
United States, Cuba, Brazil, and throughout this continent. The experiment 
in her own colonies was made under the most favourable circumstances, It 
was brought about gradually and peaceably, by the steady and firm operation 
of the parent country, armed with complete power to prevent Orcrush at once 
all insurrectionary movements on the part of the negroes, and able and dis- 
posed to maintain to the full the political and social ascendency of their for- 
mer masters over their former slaves, It is not at all wonderful that the 
change ot the relations of master and slave took place under such circumstan- 
ces without violence and bloodshed, and that order and peace should have 
been since preserved. Very different would be the result of abolition, should 
it be effected by her influence and exertions, in the possessions of other coun~ 
tries on this continent, and especially in the United States, Cuba, and Brazil, 
the great cultivators of the principal tropical productions of America, To 
form a correct conception ot what would be the result with them, we must 
look not to Jamaica, but to St. Domingo, for an example. The change would 
be tollowed by unforgiving hate between the two races, and end in a bloody 
and deadly struggle between them for the superiority. One orthe other would 
have to be subjugated, extirpated, or expelled, and desolation would overspread 
their territories, as in St. Domingo, from which it would take centuries to re- 
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cal staples would be transferred from them to the British tropical possesions 

They are of vast extent, and those beyond the Cape of Hope ssed 
of an unlimited amount of labour, standing ready, by the aid of British capital 
to supply the deficit which would be occasioned by destroying the tropi 
productions of the United States, Cuba, Brazil, and other countries cultivated 
by slave labour on this continent, so soon as this increased price, in conse- 
quence, would yield a profit, It is the successful competition of that labour 
which keeps the prices of the great tropical staples so low as to prevent their 
cultivation with profit in the possessions of Great Britain by what she is pleas- 
ed to call iree labour. If she can destroy its competition, she would have a 
monopoly in those productions. She has all the means of farnishing an un- 
limited supply: vast and fertile possessions in both Indies, boundless com- 
mand of capital and labour, and ample powerto suppress disturbances and 
preserve order throughout her wide domains. 
It is unquestionable that she regards the abolition of slavery in Texas as a 
most important step towards this great object of policy, so much the aim of 
her solicitude and exertions, and the defeat of the annexation of Texas to our 
Union as indispensable to the abolition of slavery there. She is too sagacious 
not to see what a fatal blow it would give to slavery in the United States, and 
how certainly its abolition with us would abolish it over the whole continent, 
and thereby give her a monopoly in the production of the great tropical sta- 
ples, and the command of the commerce, navigation, and manufactures of the 
world, with an established naval ascendancy and political preponderance. — 
To this continent the blow would be calamitous beyond description. It would 
destroy, in a great measure, the cultivation and production ot the great tropical 
staples, amounting annually in value to nearly three hundred millions of dol- 
lars—the fund which accumulates and upholds almost every other branch of 
itsindustry, commerce, navigation, and manufactures. The whole, by their 
joint influence, are rapidly spreading population, wealth, improvement, and 
civilization, over the whole continent, and vivifying by their overflow the 
industry of Europe, thereby increasing its population, wealth, and advance- 
ment in the arts, in power, and civilization. 
‘Such must be the result, should Great Britain sacceed in accomplishing the 
constant object of her desire and exertions—the abolition of negro slavery over 
this continent—and towards the effecting of which she regards the defeat of the 
annexation ot Texas to our Uniun so important. Can it be possible that Go- 
vernments so enlightened, so sagacious as those of France and the other great 
continental Powerscan be so blinded by the plea ol philanthropy as not to see 
what must inevitably follow, be her motive what it may, should she succeed 
in her object. 
Now this theory would be very important “if true ;” but unfortunately for its 
accuracy we have the most positive declarations of the British Government on 
various occasions, that Great Britain seeks not to meddle with the domestic in- 
stitutions of other countries. She will, as Lord Aberdeen expressed himself, by 
advice and persuasion, when favourable opportunities present themselves, en- 
deavour to promote the end which European nations have now very generally 
in view ; but she will on no account press her wishes unfairly or forcibly. This 
avowal he has made and repeated in the most distinct, unequivocal, and positive 
manner. Indeed, as our own readers may recollect, it formed the subject of a 
specific communication from his Lordship to the British Minister, Mr. Paken- 
ham, which Mr. P. was desired to read to the American Government, and to 
furnish a copy if asked for. Yet Mr. Calhoun has gone so far as to doubt the 
sincerity of Great Britain, to question her veracity, and to impute to her most 
unworthy motives. 
But it is by no means certain that England is so strenuously opposed to the 
annexation of Texas, to the American Union, as Mr. Calhoun fears, provided 
the end be accomplished in a legal and proper manner. She would not, we 
know, look on quietly and see Mexico despoiled of half her possessions under 
the name of Texas, She would notadmitthat Texas meant, or comprehended, the 
whole continent from the Gulf of Mexico tothe Pacific; she would not admit 
that Texas meant Santa Fc, and embraced whole provinces, districts, towns, and 
villages, where a Texan was never seen—where a Texan musket was never fired, 
and where Texan authority never extended. Col. Benton has pointed out the 
enormity of this wholesale acquisition, and denounced it in the name of his 
party and his country. Texas consists of what the Texans have actually con- 
quered, which is the whole country from the Sabine to the Rio del Norte, ex- 
tending from the sea a few hundred miles into the interior. To this she has 
just claim as long as she can hold it against the Mexicans, or until it be formally 
ceded or acknowledged by Mexico. If ‘Texas can push her arms to Santa Fe 
and to the Pacific, and can there maintain herself, then she can claim the whole 
as a part of her acquisition and her territory. 

But we will not at present pursue this subject further ; a new cabinet will be 
formed on the 4th of March, with the inauguration of Mr. Polk. The change 
we hope will produce a change, or, at least, a modification of policy. 





CANADA. 


We stated in our last that the debate on the address to his Excellency the 
Governor General, was still going on at the last accounts. The debate at 
length ended, and the address was carried by a vote of 42 to 36—a result that 
will gratify every loyalist, as it is a vote in favour of British principles. 

The tollowing are the names of the members who voted for and against 
the Governor: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Boulton, Brooks, Chalmers, Colville, Cummings, Daly, 
De Bleury, Dickson, Duggan, Dunlop, Ermatinger, Foster, Gowan, Grieve, 
Guillet, Hale, Hall, Jessup, Johnston, Lawrason, MacDonald, (Cornwall,) 
MacDonald, gn ree McConnell, Meyers, Moffat, Murney, Papineau, 
Petrie, Riddell, Robinson, Scott, Seymour, Sherwood, (Brockville,) Sher- 
wood, (T7'oronto,) Smith, ( Missisquoi,) Stewart, (Bytown,) Stewart, (Pres- 
cott,) Watis, Webster, Williams, Macdonald, ( Dundas,)—42. 


Nays.—Messrs. Armstrong, Aylwin, Baldwin, Berthelot, Bertrand, Bouth- 
illier, Cameron, Couchon, Chabot,Chauveau, Christie, Desaulniers, DeWitt, 
Drummond, Franchere, Jobin, Lacoste, Lafontaine, Lantier, Laurin, Le 
Moine, Leslie, MacDonald of Glengary, MacDonald of Stormont, Methot, 
Morin, Powell, Price, Roblin, Rosseau, Small, Smith of Wentworth, Taché, 
Tachereau, Thompson, Nelson.—36. 


Very little business, we apprehend, will be done during the Christmas holi- 
days. 

We have great satisfaction in learning that John Nielson of Quebec has 
been called to the high and honourable post of a Legislative Councillor, 
Mr. James Morris has also received the same honour. 


BRITISH BENEVOLENCE. 

In taking up the English papers of late, nothing strikes us more forcibly than 
the efforts that are now making to ameliorate the condition of the poorer classes, 
The noble and wealthy are deeply engaged in various places for effecting this 
object, and we anticipate from them the best and happiest results. The small 
allotment system, which means granting to poor men small pieces of land to 
cultivate as a garden for producing vegetables for their families, as well as for 
sale, is occupying much attention, and will be made the subject of parliamentary 
enactment, during the ensuing session. 

Public Baths are opening in all large towns and cities ; these are fitted up 
with every attention to propriety, comfort, and convenience ; it being contended 
by those who urge their establishment—fhat cleanliness is conducive to morality, 
The idea is no less true than beautiful, and we are gratified to learn that Baths 
are everywhere multiplying—that they admit the public at a low charge, and 
that they are becoming objects of national solicitude and protection. 

But there is another scheme just set on foot which promises vast relief and 
comfort to the poor—we allude to the Public Wash-houses. These are places 
where washing is done at a cheap rate, but their main accommodation consists 
in giving facilities to poor persons to come and washtheir own clothes. Thus 
for instance, a poor family may not have convenience for washing at home, but 
if they take their clothes to the wash-houses they are accommodated with tubs, 
warm water, &c., forthe use of which they pay one penny per hour, or two cenis, 
Every good housewife will see the benefit of this plan to poor persons living in 
small rooms, who will be saved, by its adoption, the expense of fuel for heating 
water, the litter of the wash-tubs, &e. The Bishop of London has taken an 
active part in this new species of benevolence, and his example has been followed 
by many persons of distinction in the metropolis. A public meeting was not 
long since held, at which a large sum of money was subscribed, and the project 
promises to be highly advantageous to theclass of persons for which it is intend- 

ed. 
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Insurance Companics.—Not long since we called the attention of our readers 
to the fact of a branch, or agency of one of the London Life Insurance Com- 
panies, the “ National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society,” being established 
in this city, under the direction of Mr. Jno. L. Starr. We have now to an- 
nounce the establishment of an agency in behalf of the Aion Insurance Com- 
pony, under the management of Mr. Joseph Fowler and Mr. R. Buchanan, 
gentlemen well known here. The advertisements of each agency will be found 
in this day’s paper. 

Few institutions have a more beneficent effect in society than Life Insurance 
Companies ; they beget providence, turn the attention of persons to the future, 
and make a happy and comfortable provision for the wi€ow and orphan. : In 
Great Britain, where so many persons depend on salaries and fixed annuities 
during the life of the head of the family, insuring the life of that individual is 
very generally resorted to, and always attended with the happiest effect. A suaall 
sum paid annually, entitles the survivors of the payer to a handsome sum at his 
death ; the sum so paid is scarcely felt as a loss, but the gratuity received 
in the time of need is a great gain—hence the extraordinary success of these 
companies in that country. In the United States, and especially in the cities 
where the earnings are large but the expenditures profuse, life insuringis a most 
provident resort, and its advantages should be duly considered by every man in 
business. Life is uncertain and death is sure, and no one knows when the pe- 
riod of his earthly career may arrive. The spirit of equality, engendered by 
democratic institutions, is apt to lead persons into too profuse expenses, and thus: 
the earnings of a head of a family are often exhausted perhaps unnecessarily. 
It is difficult to cure an error of this kind in society, but we way provide a reime- 
dy against its evil effects in the plan now pointed out. 

American Life Insurance Companies have long existed, and they have been, 
for the most part, successful; the introduction of agencies for the great London 
Companies will not, we apprehend, injure those of native growth, because we 
think an impulse will be given to the system of insuring, and business augmented 
for the whole. 

Many of these companies allow the insurers to participate in the profits after 
acertain time. This is the case with both these we are referringto. Thelarge 
capital, high credit, and long standing of these institutions, are sufficient guar- 
antees of their stability, and of the safety of the money invested; and we wish 
them every success, because, as we said before, they exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence on society. 





OLE BULL'S NIAGARA. 

When we heard that the great Norwegian artist had taken *‘ Niagara” as 
a theme for the exercise of his transcendant powers, we felt assured that, 
however he might fail to convey his impressions to the public ear, yet the 
composition would be one worthy ot his genius. Ole Bull is not the mere 
artist; he is a poet! His instrument is the organ of speech with him; it 
breathes the aspirations of his own fervid imaginations—and, like the speech 
music of the ancients, conveys thoughts clothed in all the bewitching and va- 
ried harmony of sound! Niagara spoke to him in a language familiar to his 
ears from infancy! The wild scenery of his native land again presented it~ 
self to him—where every rock and glen has its legend, and every waterfal) 
its attendant spirit—and where every object in nature is impersonated, as it 
were, with the picturesque Scandinavian Mythology, which peoples the mys- 
tic Valhalla of his fathers! ’Tis associations like these which must have 
crowded on him, when bringing himself to the task of cepicting, by the sounds 
ot his magic instrument, the impressions Niagara left upon his mind. 

Poet-like he believed that the inspiration he telt would be shared by his 
audience. He did not suppose that they expected the mighty waters, with 
all their sublimity of accessories, were to be brought palpably before them. 
He thought they had drank at the same fount which inspired him, and could 
feel the crowd of images the great subject presents to an imaginative mind, 
when simply ranning over in the remembrance, the phenomena of the Falls. 
But in this matier-ot-fact world, few indulge in the Poetic vein. The great 
Maestro required a “key-note” to his beautiful conceptions, and the Press 
with praiseworthy alacrity, has furnished the clue to the inspired artist’s 
thoughts. We annex two able articles, one by Willis, a Poet himself, 
and therefore well able to define a poetical conception, clothed in a kindred 
language to his own—the other is extracted from an able notice in the Herald 
of yesterday—giving a complete programme of the great musician’s views ; 

which we can with perfect confidence endorse as correct, having heard from 
his own lips, in terms of true poetic ardour, the same graphic delineation of the 
subject. ‘ 
From the Mirror. 

We believe that we have heard a transfusion into music—not of ‘ Niagara,’ 
which the audience seemed bona-fide to expect, but—of the pulses of a human 
heartat Niagara. We had a prophetic boding of the result of calling the piece 
vaguely “ Niagara ””—the listener furnished us with no “ argument,” as a 
guide through the wilderness of “treatment” to which the sudject was open, 
This mistake allowed, however, it must be said that Ole Bull has, genius-like, 
refused to mis-interpret the voice within him—refused to play the charlatan, 
and “ bring the house down ”—as he might well have done ty ary kind of ‘* ul- 
termost,” from the drums and trumpets of the orchestra. 

The emotion at Niagara is all but mute. It is a‘ small, still voice’ that 
replies within us to the thunder of waters. The musical mission of the Nor- 
wegian was to represent the insensate element as i was to ham—to a human 
soul, stirred in its seldom reached depths by the cali of power. I was the answer 
to Niagara that he endeavoured to render in music—not the call! We defer 
attempting to read turther, or rightly, this musical composition till we have 
heard it again. lt was received by a crowded audience, in breathless silence 
but with no applause. 

F'rom the Herald, 

The argument of the piece is palpable, and is what we hinted yesterday. Al 
fist we hear the eternai tremulous, massive bass, which is erer thundering 
up from the abyss of waters below the falls and which, to the infurmed ear, 
arranges itseit like the primitive colours in a prism, into all the fundamental 
chords and harmonies, and seems to be, as it were, the tonic of the music of 
creation. Gradually, and in almost imperceptible succession, fal] in the other 
voices of the scene—the growling and roaring ofjforest beasts, the gurgling and 
dashing ofthe upper waters as they leap madly from their dizzy height into 
the whirlpool—the winds sighing and moaning through the wees, and singing 
their everlasting anthem to the thunder bass of the cataract—the sharp, gay 
warbling of birds that filled the branches and, higher still, as the great ora- 
torio progresses, flitting dream-like over the mingled mass of sound, are heard 
the voices of spirits, as if they dropped from the blue heaven above, and 
haunting the soul, — a vw 

‘ Like the faint, exquisite music of a dreain.’ 

The chords now, one by one, break off, the music fades and flutters, while 
the trembling bass still goes on, like the ceaseless roar of the torrent, subdued 
to the sense by the overpowering weight of other emotions and recollections, 
at last concentrates into the wild and thrilling heart-melody of ‘Long 
time ago,’ which is repeated and reiterated in every variety of beauty and 
sweetness, until the soul is gradually drawn back again to itself, and the 
wand of the magician ceases to wave. Such is an imperfect sketch of ‘ Ni- 
agara.’ : —_ 

*,* The Concert of the St. George’s Society, at the Tabernacle, was a bum~ 
per—the building being filled to overflowing. We hope to be able to obtain, 
before we go to press, some account of the profitable result. 

The entertainment was various, but too abundant for us to describe in 
detail. Ole Ball was the great star of attraction, and well deserved was the 
homage that was paid him. The audience was electrified by the magic sounds 
of his instrument, and an encore of the piece, Paganini’s Carnival of Venice, 
was rapturously called for, and given with all the grace and gentlemanly 
bearing {ur which the great artist is remarkable, 

Miss Sloiman’s delightful execution on the harp was the theme of general 
praise ; indeed, she may be regarded as the greatest proficient on that grace- 
tul, but somewhat ungrateful instrument that has appeared among us. The 
exquisite delicacy of her touch, and the conclusion of her Fantasia—the na- 
tional anthem—brought down torrents of applause. Miss Bramson, a young 
Jady ten years of age, we believe, performed a fantasia on the Piano Forte 
with great ability and execation. She isa remarkable child. 

Mr. and Mrs Seguin, and Mr. Frazer, were present as vocalists, and gave 
several of the gems from the‘ Bohemian Girl.” The “I'll remember thee,” 
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bylthe former gentleman, was delightfully sung ; the Dream, by Mrs. Seguin, 
and the “ Rival bowed down,” by Mr. Seguin, elicited the warmest approba- 
tion, The Corno Anglaise obligatu, tothe latter by Mr. Ribas, was beautiful. 
We should not forget Mr. J. D. Kyle’s fantasia on the flute, nor Mr. Brough’s 
“* Monks of Old,” which he sung with great gusto, and repeated to the delight 
of the whole audienue. — 


COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO GENERAL MORRIS. 


We are exeeedingly glad to see that a substantial proof is about to be given 
to this gentleman of the estimation in which he is held by a large class of his 
fellow-citizens. General Morris has been so intimately associated with the 
literature of this country for the last twenty years, that this public token 
seems but a simple justice rendered to a popular author, who also combines 
with his public character, the more valuable qualities of an amiable and 
honourable man. —_— 
Montreal TueatRe ~ We congratulate our friends in Montreal, upon the 
acquisition of a continued series of Dramatic entertaiements during the 
winter—and learn with satisfaction, that the excellent performances on the 
opening night give a sufficient guarantee, that the Theatre, under Mrs, Jones’s 
management, is likely to become worthy the patronage oi the intelligent and 
refined community of Montreal. 

NEW WORKS. 
No. 14 of Harpers’ Illuminated Bible, which carries the sacred volume on to 
the second Book of Samuel. It contains two large plates, viz.: David dancing 
before the Ark, and David bringing the Ark to Jerusalem. 
The German Gice-Book.—Under this title Messrs. Saxton and Miles have 
issued in a portable form, a judicious selection of Glees from the best German 
composers of that description of music. The Germans have long been famous 
for the variety and beauty of their compositions in this department, though the 
public in general on this side of the Atlantic have not had a fair opportunity of 
judging of their merits. It is the object of the present publication to supply in a 
measure the deficiencies which have existed in this respect ; and as it contains 
many pieces which cannot be conveniently procured elsewhere, we have no 
doubt it will meet with ready asale. ‘The music is well arranged, it is adapt- 
ed both for soprano and male voices, and a pianoforte accompaniment is append- 
ed. It sells at the low price of 75 cents. 

It always gives us pleasure to see a handsome quarto volume, now so rare an 
occurrence, on any scientific or literary subject. ‘The Harpers have just pub- 
lished in this style “A Treatise on the Forces which produce the organization 
of Plants,” by Dr. Draper, Professor of Chemistry in the University of New 
York. It is beautifully got up, but as we have not been able to give it any mi- 
nute examination, we shall refer to it again in our next. 

No. 2 of the Nevilles of Jamestown, or a Tale of 1760. Price 6 cents. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

“The Evidences of Christianity in their External and Historical Division,’ 
by Charles Petit Mellvaine, D.D. This subject is treated of in a course of 
thirteen lectures, prepared by Bishop Mcl!vaine in 1831, at that time Rector 
of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, at the request of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New York. The work has met with great favour as may be in- 
ferrea from the circumstance of its having gone through several editions, the 
present being the sixth which has been issued, Harper & Brothers. 


No. 13 and 14 of Dunigan’s Illustrated Edition of the Holy Bible, accord- 
ing to the Douay and Rheimish versions. The mechanical execution of this 
work isremarkably neat, and its price only 12} cents a number. Published 
by Edward Dunigan, 151 Fulton-street. 

“The Musical Monthly, or Beauties of the Opera,” containing songs, 
marches, waltzes, &c., selected from the most admired operas, with accom. 
paniments for the Piano Forte. Published by S. C. Jolie, 385 Broadway. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park THeatre.—Don Cesar de Bazan has become, as we pred cted, ubi- 
quitous—all the theatres are presenting the amusing vagaries of the renowns 
ed Spanish hidalgo, who appears destined to the same extended popularity 
that marked his career in Parisand London. It seems that only one version 
of this piece has been received in America, and that is the adaptation prepar- 
ed expressly for James Wallack, worked up for the display of his inimitable 
varied powers of humour and whim, blended with a high chivalric dignity, 
anda touching pathos which no other actor of the day can so adequately de- 
pict as Wallack. We regret for Mr. Crisp’s sake, that the management of 
the Park had not obtained the translation done to order for the Haymarket 
which was fitted to Charles Mathews, as it would have exactly suited the light, 
easy style of Mr. Crisp’s acting—which, in the present version, is at times 
wanting in weight and vigour. We do not, however, mean to depreciate the 


| personation of the Don by this talented young comedian. 1t improves night- 


ly, and parts of it are exceedingly good. The introduction of a more dashing, 
reckless style, instead of the somewhat melancholy philosophising Mr. Crisp 
indulges in, would add materially to the vigour of the represeutation. 

Miss Ellis, as the Gitana, is too delicately elaborate in the dialogue; it is 
as finished as her Lady Mabel—surely the somewhat equivocal position of a 
wandering gypsy girl would have prevented her from acquiring the grace and 
elegance of refined fashionable life! The character suffers, at times, in Miss 
Ellis’s hands, from this false conception. The other characters are not mark- 
ed with any striking excellence, or defect—and may be classed as mediocre. 
We were glad to see that Mr. Simpson returned, on Wednesday evening, 
to his legitimate sphere, in the revival of the rich old comedy of the Busy 
Body ; it was played with a strength of cast, and a spirit and fidelity, that 
bronght us back to the best days of the Park. 

Those who contend that the stage should become a school for morals, will 
object to many of these sterling repositories of the wit and humour of the 
dramatists of the 17th century, Congreve, Farquhar, and their contempora- 
ries, depicted life as they found it; and their almost living pictures descend 
to us as curious and truthful specimens of the times in which they wrote—as 
well as being pictures of the follies of mankind, in detached masses. To 
he student of human nature, and to those who go to theatres simply for a joy- 
ous laugh, these old comedies are mines of entertainment—and few of them 
are more amusing than Mrs. Centlivre’s Busy Body. It is full of action, in- 
cident, equivoque, and ludicrous situation—never lagging, and consequently 
never wearying the spectator. 

The actors on Wednesday evening appeared to enter fully into their task, 
and it was actually quite refreshing te see both performers and audience mu - 
tually pleased with their labours. Chippendale, as the amorousand grasping 
old usurer, was rich beyond any thing we have ever witnessed from him—Sir 
Francis Gripe, in his hands, became a study. We only require him to have 
a full audience, to appreciate his efforts, and his triumph will be complete.— 
Nor is Mr. Crisp less worthy of commendation ; he has evidently closely studi 
ed this amusing simpleton, and his personation is really marked by artistical 
skill and finish. When Garrick first appeared in this part, it was pithily 
said by Charles Fox, “ that the great Roscius could not look silly enough for 
Marplot ;” we felt the same defects occasionally, in witnessing Mr. Crisp’s 
embodiment of the hefu—ihere was a look ot intelligence natural to the aetor, 
struggling with the assumed character, which, at times, made us forget the 
true Marplot ;—a second representation wili, no doubt, remedy this little dis- 
crepancy. Mr, Dyott was animated and easy in his Sir George Airy: and 
we take pleasure in noticing the very creditable manner in which Mr. Crocker 
sustained the part of Charles, itreally promises well for his future usefulness ; 
we trust the management will be enabled to keep him, in future, in parts 
within the compass of his abilities. Mr, Fisher, always good, was excellent 
in the tyrannica) and coarse-minded Sir Jealous Traffic; in the last scene, 
he fairly divided the palm with Chippendale, and brought down the hearty 





applause of the house, John Povey made the most of Whisper—but we did 
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expect a more correct dressing of a London servant from an actor of his ex- 
perience. Reform your costume, Mr. Povey !—You are a pillar ot the stage, 
and, of course, become an authority. 

Miss Ellis made a delightful Miranda, naive, coaxing, coquettish, and fase 
cinating—her scenes in which she dupes her fond old guardian were delicious 
specimens of high bred artifice. Miss Ellis improves daily in these lady like 
comedy characters, The Araminta of Mrs. Abbott was criticall y correct, too 
cold perhaps, for a heroine of the sevenieenth century, but quiet and graceful ; 
Mrs. Dyott, louked and acted what we have no doubt she is, in private life, a 
cannie sunsie Scotch body, she has nct quite enough of the true intriguing 
style, of the genuine waiting-maid ot the old comedy. On the whole, we 
have seldom seen a play better performed by the stock company of the Park, 
and we cannot but again regret, that the fashionable putlic deny themselves 
the gratification to be derived by an acquaintance with these mines of genuine 
wit and humour. Last evening another revival took place—The Cure for 
the Heart Ache—cast to the whole strength of the company, anda Mr. De 
Walden made his first appearance in Belmour, we trust with success—for it is 
a line of character much needing a fitting representative at the Park. On 
Monday next, Mr. Crisp revives for his benefit, the fine comedy of Laugh 
when you can, ‘lis Gossamer, we predict, will be a brilliant performance ; 
he appears also as William, in the drama of Black-Eyed Susan, a bill which 
in point of attraction, should insure him a full house, apart from his undenie 
able claims as an aetor. 

We perceive that Mr. Simpson is making extensive preparations for the 

Holydays—Dickens’ delightful tale of “ The Christmas Carol,” has been 
dramatized with great success in London: this is tobe produced with all the 
capabilities of the Park, and will form a rich treat for the young folks. A 
magnificent military drama, embracing a diorama of the battle of Austerlitz, 
is also among the forthcoming novelties. 
Otympic Taeatre.—Mitchell has reason to plume himself on the pro- 
duction of the redoubtable Don Cesar de Bazan, for notwithstanding its rep- 
resentation at the other theatres, it has continued to draw excellent Houses at 
the Olympic during the week, aided by the revival ot an old favourite bur- 
lesque on the Bayedére, and the inimitable drolieries of Holland in some of 
his unapproachable delineations, Holland is decidedly one of the most mirth- 
stirring low comedians extant; itis true his humour is at times so broad as 
to border on extravagance, but he raises the heartiest laugh we ever witness 
in theatres, now-a days, and that is a desideratum at the Olympic, that disarms 
all hypercriticism. 

We perceive that Mitchell has prepared a magnificent Mythological Bur- 
letta, for his holyday friends. 

Mr. Maywoop.—This sterling comedian has been playing with great 
success at Charleston, from whence he proceeds to Canada, where we have 
no doubt that his graphic delineations of Scottish character wi'l be highly 
relished. 
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PROSPECTUS 
of the Agricultural edition of the Albion, announced last week ; to be conducted by 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

“In undertaking to conduct, for the proprietor of the ALBion, a Department 
appropriated to Agriculture and Horticultare, the undersigned begs it may 
be believed that he enters upon the task with a full sense of the responsibility 
it imposes. ‘Though he may not bring to its performance all the skill and 
various knowledge which may be requisite to the highest degree of success, 
he does not hesitate to promise an example of that industry which it will be 
his duty to inculcate; animated as he is by the same, and even more zeal in 
the cause of agricultural improvement than that which prompted him, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, to establish the first periodical dedicated to 
American Husbandry. Friends of the Plough! what a change has “ come 
o’er the spirit of our dream” since that epoch! Not only was that doubtful 
experiment crowned with success, but many other and abler journals have 
been annually coming into existence all over the country, begetting an appe- 
tite for disquisitions on every branch of rural industry, which, far trom being 
satisfied with abundant supplies, seems to increase by what it feeds upon, 
until, happily, it has come to pass that those who are destined to earn their 
livelihood by tilling the soil, now more and more regard their pursuit, as one 
which demands, not only a close observation of field practice, and of actual 
results, but an active exercise of the mind, to the end that by a better knowledge 
of all the principles involved, and all the agencies by which they are pro- 
duced, these results may be controlled and modified. With these views it will 
be equally the duty and the pleasure of the undersigned to encourage, and yet 
more widely diffuse, the sentiment that Agriculture and Horticulture are in 
truth connected, as well in theory as in practice, with various interesting 
studies; and thatin proportion as we advance in a knowledge of all the 
sciences akin to those pursuits, laws of nature hitherto unthought of, will be 
revealed, and new objects, infinitely variegated and interesting, be disclosed, 
over which the mere practical man passes, without perception, or relish; just 
as the blind man in the country, so much to be commiserated, is insensibie to 
the glories of our autumnal scenery, and all the varied beauties of creation, 
Such is the melancholy contrast between the unenlightened and the cultivated 
agriculturist ! . 

“ But, while it is intended that thecommentaries and reflections of the Editor 
and his extracts adapted to our countrv, to be taken chiefly from the most re- 
cent European works and journals, shall be of a nature to promote habits of 
intellectual investigation, the paramount aim will be to make known to the 
reader, such new and practically useful discoveries, as, when availed of, shall 
augment the product of all capital, in any form employed, in any branch of 
rural industry, In a word and without further preface, it is designed to distil 
the spirit from the mass of foreign journals, and with it so sprinkle and ree 
fresh our fields and gardens, as to ensure for all their products a more vigorous 
growth, and more fruitful bearing. 

“The arrangement for an Agricultural Department in the Aldion newspaper, 
cannot affect injuriously, the interests ot any of the many agricultural pubs 
lications now circulated in America. The Editor would decline any and all 
connexions that might thus encroach on the patronage justly due to his co- 
labourers, in the wide field of agricultural mee, te Mem 

‘ The ALBION circulates not merely among a large circle of American friends, 
but also among the natives of Great Britain—in Europe, as well as in the 
United States; and as a country can in no way be better known than by its 
agriculture, it is conceived that much good may be effected by familiarising 
foreign readers with the condition of Agriculiure in America ; furnishing facts 
showing how and where the foreigner may best promote his own welfare, a 
advance the interests of his adopted country, when “ settling” with his family, 
either in the new or the old States of the American confederacy. So far from 
desiring to trench upon the well deserved patronage of the regular agricultural 
journals, it is repeated, the Editor is well persuaded that the interest awaken- 
ed by the agricultural articles of the “ Albion,” widely read as those articles 
will be over a large part of the world, will contribute considerably towards 
turning attention to the American agricultural journals, as the best source of 
practical and exact information concerning the condition and prospects of 
the industrial interests and capacities of the people and the soil of the United 
States. 

‘« There is no possession of which the undersigned is more proud than of 
the esteem with which he flatters himself he has been honoured, with a good 
deal of uniformity, by the conductors of the agricultural and of the general 
press of the country ; and he takes the oceasion to renew to them, of all par- 
ties, the assurance that there can be no degree of inclination to kind offices, 
on their part, that he does not fully and earnestly reciprocate.—Finally, to 
gratify an inborn propensity, and to employ the few hours of leisure in some 
hope of being useful that might otherwise be whiled away in frivolous amuse- 
ment, he seeks only to enter and take the hindmost row in the field, content 
though he should only glean what may be scattered in a profuse harvest, by 
more stalwart reapers, in a manly contest for the lead. 

«J, S. SKINNER.” 

To make up this edition of the paper, a part of the Jess importam maiter 
will be omitted ; but the paper will be by no means deprived of those valuable 
essays on general subjects, nor of the elegant literature which has ever given 
it celebrity. 

The carne will! be six dollars per annum; but4 remittance of five dollars 
will ensure the receipt of the paper for ten months. Postmasters are author- 
ized by law to frank a letter containing a emittance to a newspaper pubs 
lisher. 

The new arrangement will take effect with the first number issued in the 
ensuing year, and persons desirous of subscribing for it, or of substituting the 
Agricultural for the present edition, ave respectfully requested to make known 
their wishes as soon as convenient. : ' : 

Of course the original and general edition of the Albion will remain un— 
changed, and will go onas usua), conducted in the same way, and by the same 
editor as heretofore, Address Editor of the Albion, New York. 


— 





k 
J. S. BARTLETT. 
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*,* Mr. William S. Smith is Agent for this Paper at Restigouche, N. B. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


On Monday, December 16th, was published at the Albion-Office, No. 3 Bar- 
clay street, No. 43 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No. XLIIL.—The Neglected Child—Notes on Things in Ire- 
land—The Health of Towns Commission—The British Archzological As 
sociation—The Babylonian Princess—Memorabilia of the Teeth—The Line 
we have chosen—Poetry, Farewell. 

The re-print of Chambers’ Edinbargh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $150 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed co- 
vers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back aumbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volame. 
oS ee E——————————————————_ 

PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—Mr. W. H. Crisp’s Benefit. ; 
Tuesday—Don Cesar de Bazan and other entertainments. 
Wednesday—George Barnwell and Christmas Carols. 
Thursday—Don Cesar de Bazan and Christmas Carols, 
Friday—Ticket Night. ‘ 

Saturday—A Comedy and other entertainments. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 


Saturday and Tuesday willbe performed Lucrezia— Thursday, Chiara de Rosenberg 
—Saturday, Cenerentola—Tuesday, Semiramide. 

ATURDAY evening, the 21st instant, the 15th night of the season, will be performed 

Donizetti’s Opera of LUCREZIA bORGIA! ; 

Lucrezia...........----- Signora Borguese--Orsinl ..-.. eer eeeececceeees Signora Pico 
GERAID -cocnccececccsase -o.--.-Sig. Perozzi—Alfonso .....+......---+ - Sig. Antognini 
The Company consists of the foliowing Artists: Prima Donna Signora Borghese and 
Pico; Primo tenore, Signors Antognini and Perozzi; Prima bassi, Signors Valtellina 
and Tomasi ; Primo buffo, Signor Sanquirico , ¥ 

Admission : First Tier alt Parquette, $1; Second Tier 50 cents. Private Boxes, 
with 4 admissions, $6. Seats secured from 9 AM to 5 PM. , ’ 

Doors open at 7, performance to commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. Librettos in English 
and Italian can be had at the Box Office. 


OLE BULL 


ESPECTFULLY announces that he uit give his Second CONCERT at the Italian 
Opera House, on Monday evening, 23.1 December, when he will repeat his piece 
of NIAGARA—and perform for the first time, ‘THE SOLITUDE OF THE PRAIRIE, 
with other novelties. ; 
Particulars in future advertisements. Private Boxes ($10 each) can be secured by 
early application at the Box Office. : fem 
Tickets One Dollar each, to be had at the Music Stores, Astor House, Niblo’s, and 
atthe door. Doors will open at 7, and Concert commence at 8 o’clock. 


LECTURES ON SCOTTISH SONG. 


R Dempster has the honour to announce his intention oi giving a course of Four 
M Lectures on the origin , antiquity, and peculiarities of Scottish Music, with ilius- 
trations in Singing, at the Society Library, commencing on Tuesday Evening, the 
24th of December. aaelae i 

These Lectures will cmbrace historical, critical, and explanatory remarks, and a 
comprehensive view of the ancient Celtic Scots, their Bards, Music, &c., and the most 
remarkable Scottish Songs, with introductury observations down to the dnys ef Burns. 

PART II of each evening will embrace modern Poetry and Song, introducing Mr. 
Dempster’s most popular coixposition s. ; 

Particulars of each Lecture, with Songs of illustration, will be duly announced. 

Tickets 50 cents. For the cuurse, adinitting three persons, $5. ablt* 


J. T. PEELE, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
91 CanaL-STREET. abdec21 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY,LONDON, 


Instituted in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS, 
Matthew Harrison, Esq, Chairman, John Hampden Gledstanes, Esq, De- 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. ([puty Chairman. 
James Whatman Posanquet, Esq, Sam’! H Teush Herker, Esq, 
Frederick Burmester, Esq, Ambrose Remgseeys Esq, 
John Coningham, Esq, Charles Russell, Esq, M.P, 
Fred’k Dawes Danvers, Esq, Keunard Smith, Esq, 
Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq. 

Bankers—the Bank of England. _ 

— (paid-up] One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000, and the Stockholders Respon- 
sible. 

Bonus of Eighty per cent, or 4-5ths of the profits, returned to the Policy-holder 
every three years, at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation what- 
ever, eitherin Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of 
the annual premiums, at the option of the Policy hoider. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. The Subscribers 
having been appointed Agents for the above Company, are ready to receive proposals 
tor Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg leave to invite examination of the 

eat advantages offered by the ALBIon Office, Consisting of perfect security, arising 

rom a large paid up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and of the 
large triennial distribution of Profits amorg the Life Policy holders. — 

All persons, theretore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
lingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. 

JOSEPH FOWLER, Anente 
R.§8. BUCHANAN, one. 
No. 57 Wall-street. New York, December 2ist, 1844. ab 


FRESH SALMON IN CANISTERS, 


‘ye article, so well-known in Europe, preserved fresh for any length of time in air 
excluded canisters, is now afforded at a price not much exceeding that of fresh 
Salmon in its season, and may be obtained by retail of Bininger & Co., and Van Ben- 
schoten & Co., of 5 Broadway, and by the case of Winslow & Uo., 24 South he 

* abdec2? 


























~~ ‘HE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, 
Adopted at the Paris Conservatoire Royal and the London Royal 
Academy ct Music. 


ROFESSOR PHILIP ERNST would respectfully announce that the great success 
P of the above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully prepared 
to give lessonson it. He would invite amateurs to call at his music rooms, 395 Broad 
way, where he will be happy to jet them hear it, and explain to them the peculiari - 
ties of the invention, which is remarkable for the excellence of its tone, and its great 
perfection of tune. ; ’ 

N.B. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give instructions on the ordinary Flute 
and Guitar, at 395 Broadway, near Walker street. abdecl4 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY OF LONDON, 26 CORNHILL.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

T. LAURIE MURRAY, Esq, Chairman. 

Professor GRAVES, A.M.F.R.S., { auditors 

Professor WHEATSTONE, F. R.S., ? 

J. ELLIOTTSTONE, M. D. F. R. S., Physician. 

W.S. 8B. WOULHOUSE, Esq, F. R. A. S., Actuary. 

GLYNN, HALLIFAX, MILLS & CU., Bankers. 

SUTTON, EVENS, OMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 

General Agent for the United States of america, J. LEANDER STARR, Office No 

2Wall street, New York. : 

Physicians to the Society (Medical Examiners], AEEXANDER E. HOSACK, M_D., 
10] Franklin street. J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleeker street. 

HIS lostitution, founded on the mutual and joint stock principle, embraces all the 

T recent improveiments in the science of Life Insurance. 

Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New 
York, whether foc whole term of life (with or without ‘ profits’) or for a limi.ed period, 
will be received at tne office of the subscriber (No. 62 Wall street], where the same 
will at once, without primary reference to London, be accepted if the risk be eligible. 

The Bonus (or profits to policy holders of five years standing), declared at the last 
annual meeting in May, 1844, was as follows: __ ra 

60 per cent on the annual premiums, as a reversionary addition to the policy—18 2-3 
per cent payable in present cash—or, on the average, 2 per cent in permanent annual 

reduction of future p*emiums—at the option of the assured 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, the Society’s rates, &c., together 
With blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application. 

Blank forms of all kinds turnished free of charge. 

. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 

62 Wail street, Nov. 19th. 1844. abnov30 

SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED trom Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cour try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 Spring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

“ | have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the dest ofall is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this 1s positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu 
tilated inform me that they are superior to all others. yVALENTINE MOTT, 

3mJ1st Professor of SurgerUniversity of New York. 
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PLUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY AND PHOTOG RAPHIC 
DEPOT, 251 Broadway Comer of Murray-st., (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.) 
WARDED the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at. the 
Exhubitions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the bes 
pictures and apparatus. ’ . 

The * Tribune” of this morning Contains the 
ference to the awards of the American lostitute, ; 
for the best specimen of Daguerreotype likenesses was awarded to Messrs. Anthony 
Edwards & Co.” The true version 18 this : ** To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards & Co te 
Piumbe, and to Mr. Brady, each, a diploma, fo; superior specimens of Daguerreo- 
types.” 

The Institute did not decide whose were the best ; but to settle that point, I now chal 
lenge the abuve-named gentlemen (and the world), wo a trai of skill. eac h c ‘mpetito: 
to deposit a like amount, not less than one hundred nor exceeding one t ouennd dul 
lars—and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owners of the best 


Six pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, Jr. 











following incorrect statement, in re- 
om Saturday last: “ The first premium 








FASHIONABLE DANCING. 

MONS. GABRIEL DE KORPONAY, 
H’‘s the honour of intorming the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York and vicinity 

that he has arrivec for the purpose of giving instructions in the principal fash- 

ionable Dances prevailing in the highest circles of European and American society. 

Mons. K. has lately arrived from Boston, Saratoga, and Newport, where his style 
met with the warmest admiration of the public, and tue marked approval of the fash- 
ionable community. Among others, Mons. K. proposes to teach that well-known 
dance LA POLKA—the new Quadrilles with original music—the Valse ¢ «Deux Pas 
—the Mazourka—new Cotillions— new Galloppe, and all American Danc:s. 

Mons. K. will be assisted by Madame Korponay, as Musician. The instruction 
wiil be given in the French, German and English languages. 

Rooms are engaged at 25 Park Place—strictly private, cool and airy—for the accom- 
modation of Ladies and Gentlemen. 
The Polka, and the new Quadrilles, as at present d din the fashionable circles 
of Lomlon and Paris, can be taught in six or twelve lessons, except the Mazourka. All 
others in twenty-four lessons. 
For further particulars inquire of Mons. Korponay, at his residence 25 Park Place. 
TERMS :—Class Lessons from 10 to 12, AM, 12to 1, and 1 to 2 PM, and from 6 to7 
o’clock in the evening. 
Six lessons $6 ; twelve lessons $10, and quarter $15. 
Private Lessons—six lessons $3; twelve lessons $12; quarter $20. 
All other hours willbe devoted to Public Institutes, Academies, &c. 
New York, Nov. 9th, 1844. 








A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION !! 


_TO THE LADIES IN PARTICULAR, 

And to all who are desirous of a youthful appearance, or are troubled with Pimples, 
Eruptions, recent Freckles. Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or Premature 

Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 


ILL be found a certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too 
well known in Frans" and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. 
Suffice it to say, it softens and beautifies the skin, gives it a surprising lustre, produces 
a clear and healthy complexion, and, by puritying the surface from pad humours, re- 
stores and preserves its youthful bloom. 
This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French 
Beauty, Ninon De L’Enclos, who pteserved her personal charms to an advanced age, 
and even then had suitors. Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 273 Broadway, 
and7! East Broadway. Price 75cents. Prepared by the proprietor from the original 
French prescription in his possession only; and observe, it is perfectiy harmless. 
Attend carefully to the directions, and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine 
without a fac simile of the signature of Edward Abbott. ab6mnov2 


GRAND OPENING BALL AT THE ALHAMRA, 


0.559 Broadway, by the Proprietor and Mons. Gabriel De Korponay, for the Bene- 
fit of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind Asylums—FRIDAY, Dec. 27th, 1844 

The Proprietor of the Alhamra has the honour to announce to the fashionable so- 
ciety, that being about re-building and decorating his Establishment in a novel and 
extensive manner, for the purpose of Balls, Concerts &c , in winter, he wi |, with the 
assistance of Mons. Gabriel De Korponay (who has kindly volunteered his services for 
that purpose), give a grand openin. Ball on the 27th instant, as above announced. 
On this occasion will be introduced the Polka Dances, Quadrilles, Valse de deux Pas, 
Galopades, &c., under the direction of Mons. De Korponay, and the best and newest 
ag 3 now in vogue in the most fashionable circles in Europe, under the direction of 

r. Wigers. 
Price of tickets, including supper and refreshments, $5, admitting a gentleman and 
two ladies—to be had at the Alhamra and of Mons. De Kvrponay . t the prin- 
cipal Hotels and Music Stores. : 2tabdec7 


BRITISH AND UNITED STATES GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

FOR THE PROMPT INSERTION OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN ALL THE 
BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS, AND FOR 
GALIGNANI’'S MESSENGER, PARIS. 

R. THOMAS RAWLINGS (Editor of the Old Countryman) and Mr. JAMES CHAD- 

WICK, of No. } New-street, comer of Wall-st., (Office lately occupied by —— 
Lawrence, Esq.), being appointed Agents to Mr. SAMUEL DEACON, of Walorook 
near the Mansion House, London, the accredited Agents for every LONDON and PRO 
VINCIAL NEWSPAPER, solicit attention to the advantages offered by this Agency 
and trusts that the facility of communicating with every Newspaper throughout ENG 
LAND, the STATES, and CANADA, will be duly appreciated. 

Mr. DEACON having formed a very copious index. embracing a period of ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS, to many THOUSAND notices to HEIRS, &c., wanted—reference 
to the same may be had through this office; charge for search, postage, &c., Three Dol- 
lars, and if found, including a copy of the same, twenty dollars extra 

Messrs. Rawlings and Chadwick being in constant communication with the first 
legal authorities, will at all times enable them to give the best advice connected with 
DORMANT PROPERTY. 

Copies of Wills procured from England, and all important affairs transacted with 
confidence and dispatch. 

All Jegal or other notices for insertion in the London Gazette must be duly authen- 
ticated, and accompanied by an effidavit made before a Magistvaie or British Consul, 
whose official! seal and signature must be attached. 

IL? The first References given (if required ) 

It being the intention of Mr. Rawlings to publish a complete DIRECTORY of the 
Newspapers issued in the UNITED STATES, upon a similar plan to those in England, 
Parties who are desirous that their papers should appear in the list, will be pleased 
to forward forthwith to the office the year when the paper was started, its political bear- 
ings (if any), how often issued, and the charge per annuim. Proprietors availing them- 
selves of this agency, are respectfully requested to notify the same in each of their 
publications, and forward, free, a copy, for the purpose of having them filed. 

A printed list of ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and WELSH papers, as officially ordered 
by the Government, contaming the circulation and the amount of duty paid by each pa 
per, may be inspected on application at the office. 

News York, November 2id, 1844. 


FASHIONABLE SUBSCRIPTION BALLS AT THE ALHAMRA 


0.559 Broadway. The Proprietor of the Alhamra has the honour to announce to 
the fashionable society of New York, that having entirely re-built and fitted up his 
Establishment ina style of superior taste and elegance, he proposes, in connection 
with Mons. Gabriel De Korponay, to give a series of Bulls the ensuing winter, of the 
very first class ; on which occasions will be introduced some of the newest dances and 
music now in vogue in the most fashionable circles in Europe. The set will comprise 
Six Balls, to be given in tne following order :—First Ball, Wetncotey, January 8th ; 
second ball, Friday, January 17th ; third ball, Friday, January 24th ; fourth ball, Tues- 
day, Feb. 4th ; fifth ball, Wednesday, Feb. 13th ; sixth ball, Friday, Feb. 2ist. Price 
of —o to the whole set, including supper, $12; to three balls, $750 ; to a sin- 
gle ball, $3, admitting alady and gentleman. Tickets may be procurea at the Alhamra, 
of Mons. De Korponay, and at the principal! hotels and music stores ab4tdec7 


MRS. GREEN AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between,White and Walker streets, New York. 


FrAMILIEs wanting Domestics are respectfully requested to send their orders, as 


long as possible in anticipation, 90 that a better opportunity may be afforded for 
selection. 


Hours of business from 8 o’clock, A.M__ ill 4o0°clock, P.M. 
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ab3auglyear 
FASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, | 

No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
ae subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the public in 
general, that they have taken the above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
those who may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemens’ 
wearing apparel. Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any es 
tablishment in the city, their stock is replete with every variety of gvods suitable for 
the bern season, which wiil be made to order at the shortest notice—with a 
general assortment of ready made clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., 

which will be sold at very reduced prices. 

DOUGHERTY & l’'EARSON. 
Merchant Tailors, No. 9 Astor House. 

New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 tll ldap 
THE NEW LIN’ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETs. 
TcSail from New York onthe 2!th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 

voy Captains. }tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool 

New SnD oct °{| Woodhouse|1200/May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2i|July 6, Nov. 6, Mareh$ 


Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2)/Aug.6, Dec. 6, April 
N.S. Hottinguer |8ursley 105Q)July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 2)|Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 1150§Aug.21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2m ict. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool, 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whateve) 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
. ieee WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Apr .22—lyr° Liverpool. 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVEEPOOL. 


HE Roya! Mail Steamers Britannia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows— 


Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq, do on Monday, ” 16th. 


Passage to Liverpool $)29, Passage to Halifax $20. For Freight or Passage apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 
At Office of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-stret 


GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA—LAW AGENCY, 
THOMAS WARNER, No. 18 City Hall-Place, N. Y., 

A TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor, and Counsellor in Chancery, &c., 
44% &c., begs to inform his friends and the public generally, that he has just returned 
rom a business tour through Engiand, Wales, and Scotland : 

That, from having been for several years engaged 1 the prac'ice of the Law in Lon 
don, and for the past six years sinilarly engaged in New York, he flatters himself h 
is fully competent to conduct such law bas.ness in Englan | and parts adjacent, as pe 
sons from the o!d country, and their descen tants, may wis \o be attended to ; an 

















with this view, T. W.on his recent journey made arrangefents with some of th 
most eminent Lawyers in various parts of Enzland and Scotiand* whereby T. W. ha 
been able to secure the most efficient agents and corres ponents In those places. 

T. W. therefore begs to offer his services to Europeans and Others, *ho may nee 
his professional assistance in relation to any kind of legal business in the oid world 
and assures such as may choose to favour him with their patronige, that the mostnu 
exceptionable references wil be furnished, if required— and every necessary guarn 
tee given, that business confited to hts care will be attended to, and ec .nducted with 
ndust:v, skill, and fidelity, and on the most reasonable terms. amo gsep2s 
_--- —_—— - - - ——- — ———————— ES 

EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND.— Parties wisning 
ij to remit monies in large or smal! sums to their friends In Great Britain or Ireland 
can do so in the most safe and expeditions manner through the subseribers by drafts a 
sight, payable in all the principal towns in England, Ire land, and Scotland. Morey 
may be sent by letter(post-paid),from any part of the United States to the», giving thy 


address and the name of the party to receive it, which will be regularly forwarde |! 





New York, October 25th, 1844, ison 





packet or steamer. Applyto ABRAHAM BELL, & Son 117Fulton 3m 3Apri , 


December 21 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOCOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietor _ {the several Lines of Packets *« ween New York and Li 
haye —, ivr their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and ° 
every month ; the sb;px }o succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 

Snips. Caj:tains. Daysof Sailing from New 





ays of Sailing from 
P ork. Liverpool, 
Patrick Henry, J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6Aug. 21, Dec. 21, April 
Virgimian, en, il, “ Ut, 6 MM] #96, 46 96” “he gg 
Montezuma, P.B. Lowber, ‘16, ‘“* 16, ‘* 16)Sept. 1, Jan. 1, M 1 
Hotting Bursley, “<a * 8 fe ae SG ay é 





Roseius J. Collins, “ 96, 2, 96) aN ogre gy 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] * 16, «© 46 « Ig 
Independence, Nye o 6 * 6 “ © % Sgt” lu 
independence, ? +. Be Oo Oe SR a6. ee 6 
SamuelHicks, Bunker, “ 16, “ 16,  I6Oct. 1, Feb. 1’ June B 
New York, Cropper, “gi, * i, @ Qe gilts 6“ 
Liverpvol, E ldridge, “gs, * @, ** OO * Ma % ll, « 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1) ** 16, * 16, « 46 
Columbus, Cole, + *F = @ ¢ @, es 2i, “ oy 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, ** 11, ‘** Il, ¢ RR} 68 6 @6, 4s “3 
S$. Whitney, Thopmpson, “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16 Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Yorkshire, Bailey, $1,: ** si, “ 2) 4 , © 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “96, * 26, ‘mm = . # ll, “ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “1, Feb. 1, June 1) ‘* 16, ** 16, «© 4g 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. , * 6, “6 SS 81, St, 66 ge 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, oe, © 1 “hl 8 os on eS 
United States, Britton, ““ y1 sf 16, 16)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 6 
England, Bartlett, “ 16, “ Qi, ‘a * & © . =» se 
Rochester, Britton, “ i, 26, “ 1,“ HH, «46 
Garrick, Trask, “ 26, “ 26, ‘ “fa 16, “ Aud 16 

nded by men of character 
Oxford, A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July ',can be desired in point of 


These ships are ali of the largest ciass, and are commaith every description of 
and experience. Their cabin accommcdations are all that ill be strictiy adhered to. 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished w $100. ” 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality im the daysof sailing w £25. 

Price of passage to Liverpool, .......-.... shire. Englan¢c, Cam- 
“ “ from “ to New York, .rkKRSHALL, N.Y. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, YoMAiverpool. 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H.., L Hicks, 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co 
Agentsforships S. Whitney, Virginian. United States.anc Semuel 
ROBERT KERM)Tf,N.Y. 
T.&1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. and Ashburten, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry,Independence, George Washington . Y. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., Nrpool. 
: : ; CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Live 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Uo., New York, 
: BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


NEW YCRK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on the Ist, Sth, 
and 24th of each wonth, as follows, viz. 





Ships. Masters. )Days of — from New-)Daysof Sailing fromHavre 
ork. 
Argo, CAnihony,jr, |March 8, July 8, Nov. §]4pril 24, Aug. 24 
Francois Ist, ACAinsworth, | “ 16, “16, : » Sng. Oh Des. 38 
“oe 


4 » ‘ 6IMay 1, Sept. ; 
Burgundy, D. Lines, , “* &, bid. rr 8, rr he . 
Emerald, Howe, ‘April 8, Aug. 8, Dec.&} ** 94, * 4 « gg 
Rhone, J A Wotton, 16, ‘ 16, ‘ 16{June 1. Oct. 1, Feb 2 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, ~ 2" Ce aes 8 eR es 
Aibany, Watson, May §&, Sept. 8,Jan. 8] ‘* 24, ** 94 « gy 
Silvie de Grasse, Weiderholdt,) ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16iJuly 1, Nov. 1, March® 
Louis Philippe, J Castoff, “ a, * ‘© 24) * 8, 8, “ 
Duch d’Orleaus, A.Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. S| ‘* 24, “ 94, “@ 4g 
Sully, W C Thompson, | “« 616, «** «16, ** 16RAug. 1, Dec. 1, April 8 
lowa, WwW WwW Pell. “ 24, é 24, “ec 24 i 8, te 8, oe 4 
Thesevesselsare all ofthe first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprisiug all tha tmag be reguired for comfort and 
convenience 
The price of passage to Havreis fixed at $100 without wines, whith will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New <ork on the1st,and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and 
jst Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,!6thMarch July,and Now 
istMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
istApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, maater, 16th May.Sept.,andJam 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare nowsurpassed combining allthat may bere. 
quiredforcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passageis $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded bythesubscribers,freefrom any otherthantheexzpem- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents.No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
ERIDOTMIR, cccccccaccccccccsccsscececce Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia,.... -. Captain Edward G. Lott. 
Captain William Hurrison. 
Britannia,...... 064s cnctedeecennsseesequed Captain John Hewitt. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 
These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. Pog 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr,, Agent, No, 3 Wall-street. 
New York. Aueust 10th, 1844. 











a 








TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 
WESTERN, 5. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York eta- 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer ever 
since she was iaunched, and she isappointed tosail as follows — 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERP®OL, 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September 14th Saturday, August 17th 
Saturday, November 9h Saturday, October 12th 
Fare from New York to Liverpoo! $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees. 
Her cargo spate lg | been enlarged, she can take 350 tons ef freight. 
For freight or passage, hence to Liverpool, ap ly to 
R CHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street ua 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO'NDLAND. 
n= collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 

ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in Montread, 

Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto ; St.John and Frederickton, New- Brunswick, Hah 
Nova Scotia and St. Joons, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 

York. May 25th. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil] 
succeed each otherin the orderin which they are named sailing eee New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 














-_—9 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb.17, June 17,00 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, “ 40, *° 10, - on ee Oe, ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 30, “* 20, “« 20 Maren7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, “ 17, IY 
Swrizerland, E. Knight, a = oe ey SY: ey. ee 


’ 

Quebec, F.H Hebard,| ‘* 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan,|March!, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, 

Wellington, D. Chadwick, em * oe = 7, 4 
Hendrick YudsonG. Moore, ait ae * ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan3§7 
Prince Albert, W.S Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) * 17, “ 17, “* 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, ** 10, “ if * oy, ** 7, * 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, a . - oe ‘* 20i\June 7, .t. 7, Feb % 

These ships are all of the firstclass, and are .ommanded by able and experienced 
navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
best description - 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for eachadult, withoug 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets willbe respome 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading 
aresigned therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELIL.MINTURN & Co..78 South at 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of baldness. and 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 

Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signatureo 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of tu? label the words Rowland’s Macassae 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. . ; 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, ptnples, freckles aud other cutaneous disog~ 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inciesrent weather. ; 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. — 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and bex @ 
he above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

eb 5—Ilveow 


f EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Person 
wishing to forward money to their friends,can obtain the same,ell er Dy person 
«pplication, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 

£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 











to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers n LONDON and LL 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andag 
nv town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 


This is a desirable and safe method of remittingfunds to parties residing in Gree- 
ritain or reland, as it precludeslossby rai 2 
Printed lists of the ~arioustowns on w} ich drafts are yo ean Ye supplied by 





Mar.ll-a & ee { =z. J SYLVESTER, 22 Wall-st.. and 130 Broadway. «@ 
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